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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 





I.—GOADING AND GUIDING 
By W. D. Fak 
I 


SoME years ago, it was said ‘ we are now happy about ethics ’. 
The thanks were due to the emotive theory. There are signs 
now of a more reflective mood. The new therapy has revived 
the patient, but he is still too unlike his once boisterous self. 
What then has gone wrong ? 

Hume said of moral judgments that they ‘are supposed to 
influence our passions and actions, and go beyond the calm 
and indolent judgments of the understanding ’. Much of the 
merit of the modern approach lies, I think, in the development 
of his observation. What is stressed is the similarity between 
moral and other kinds of prescriptive speech. ‘ You ought not 
to smoke here’ is more like ‘Don’t smoke here’ than like 
‘Smoking is expensive here’. It is typically said for direction, 
as a way of telling someone to do something; not just for 
imstruction, ‘calmly’ as a piece of gossip or information. We 
cannot say ‘ you ought ’ and deny that we meant to influence, 
or be surprised at having said something evocative. Hence, we 
shall not get to the bottom of moral speech unless we treat the 
study of it as part of a study of language as an instrument of 
persuasion and practical direction, rather than one purely of the 
' dissemination of knowledge. 

Observation like these have given a fresh impulse to enquiry ; 
and so far so good. But there are bigger claims ; they are also 
said to entail a new solution. ‘ You ought to’ plays a practical 
role like ‘do’; hence it also shares its logical properties ; it 
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is another and specialised way of using the imperative mood. 
There are good reasons why this suggestion should have been 
welcomed. Ethical theory of the recent past has culminated 
in what to many appears a dilemma. If moral statements were 
to assert moral truths, these would allow in principle of only two 
interpretations : such as are ‘ naturalistic’ and false, and such 
as are non-naturalistic and, except to the initiated, mystifying. 
To me, this disjunction is neither unambiguous, nor convincing. 
But, if accepted, it may well appear a dilemma ; and the emotive 
theory has the merit of evading it without having to deny it. 
Its welcome has been proportionate to the hope of relief it 
raised. But this welcome would not be justified purely on the 
ground that if true the theory would dispose of an embarrassment. 
It will not dispose of anything unless it is true ; and the test for 
this must be in its conformity with linguistic usage. This con- 
formity is being claimed for it ; I shall try to show on insufficient 
grounds. 

I shall press here only one point. It is not contended that 
moral statements are simply imperatives. Stevenson calls them 
‘ quasi-imperatives ’, stressing that they are different from or- 
dinary ones. And this is as well, for plainly ‘you ought to’ 
has at best a similar use, not the same use as ‘do’. ‘ You ought 
not to smoke here’ cannot be replaced by ‘anyway, don’t’ 
without a drastic change of tune. But, then, is it safe to say that 
‘ you ought to ’ 7s only a special way of saying ‘ do’ ? Surely not, 
unless the dissimilarities have been scrutinised as well as the 
resemblances. What is the special work which ‘ you ought to’ 
does and ‘do’ does not do? There is evasion on this point, 
covered by remarks about the dangers of pressing language 
too hard. But language, though flexible, is not without definite 
shapes which pressing, and only hard pressing, can reveal ; 
and there can be no assurance that ‘ you ought to ’ is logically 
like ‘ do ’, unless the dissimilarities have been pressed, and shown 
to be irrelevant to the issue. The emotive theory lies open to 
attack on this point. 

It may be said ‘ but we are agreed “you ought to” tells 
someone to do things, and not just about things ; what else then 
should it be but a way of saying “do” ?’ It often seems that 
there is implicit reliance on this. If‘ you ought ’ serves to change 
‘attitudes ’, that it should also serve to impart some elusive 
species of moral belief is treated as a plain case for Ockham’s 
razor. Yet might ‘you ought to’ not also play its practical 
role not by being a kind of ordering, but the communicating of a 
special evocative truth? This alternative receives scanty 
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consideration ; there are even suggestions that it can be in 
principle ruled out. I shall try to show that complacency on 
this point is as unjustified as on the previous one. 


I 


As a preliminary, two slogans need disposing of which have all 
too easily gained currency. 

One is that moral statements cannot be assertions, since 
we are agreed to call them ‘normative’, and a normative 
statement is one like ‘ keep off the grass ’, one which gives an 
order, ‘ prescribesanorm’. This short way with dissenters turns 
on an unsettled point of language. One can grant that, ‘ norma- 
tive statement ’ tends to suggest ‘statement that prescribes a 
norm’. But the term is not one of ordinary language, and there 
are no settled rules for using it ; and it is certain that if there 
were no other use, there would be no general agreement about 
using it of moral statements. In fact, it is obvious how it has been 
used in the past. Moral statements have been treated as an 
analogue of statements reporting that some law is in force, the 
sort of statements about the state of the law that are made by 
solicitors, jurists, and legal commentaries; they were called 
‘normative’ in the sense of a ‘statement about a norm, or 
prescription ’. And this is a defensible alternative to the use of 
‘normative statement’ for one which issues a prescription, or 
enunciates a law, like the statements found in legal statutes or 
public notices. The point of the present controversy is whether 
moral statements are more properly conceived as being in type 
hike a ‘normative’ statement in the one or in the other sense. 
This issue cannot be prejudged by reference to the unsettled usage 
of a technical term. 

Confusions of greater interest are contained in another argu- 
ment. ‘ You ought to’, it is said, cannot be an assertion about 
a kind of law because of its admitted practical role. It serves 
to tell others to do things ; hence it does not serve to tell them 
that something is the case, whether the state of some law or 
anything else. Professor Barnes, in a paper on Ethics without 
Propositions, has made the point by asking rhetorically ‘ how can 
a statement both ‘assert a fact and prescribe a norm?’ It is 
assumed that it is plain that it cannot. And, in a sense, this 
is correct. One can ask: what is the povnt, the characteristic 
objective, of a prescriptive utterance, a command, entreaty, 
warning, admonition ? It is proper to reply, to induce people to 
do things, and not to tell them a story; to be evocative, and 
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not to be informative. In this sense, a statement used to 
‘prescribe a norm ’ is obviously not one used to ‘ assert a fact’. 
But also, this is trivial, and to let the matter rest here misleading. 
One could not say either that ‘to fish ’ is ‘to sit by the water 
holding a rod ’ ; for the point about fishing is not this, but to try 
and catch fish. But one could not use this as an argument to 
show that one cannot both fish and sit by the water holding a rod. 
On the contrary, the latter, though it 7s not to fish, may yet be the 
way we fish, or part of the way, or one way among others. The 
same applies when one says that to speak prescriptively 2s not to 
tella story. This does not entail in the slightest that one cannot 
speak prescriptively by way of telling a story, or that this cannot 
be part. of how it is done, or be one way among others. 

In fact, quite evidently, the contrary is the case. It is 
commonly said that orders are not used to tell that something 
is the case, and certainly ‘ get out’ is not meant to state a fact. 
But ‘I want you to leave ’ may also be an order; and, among 
other things, it uses as a means of being evocative a statement 
about the speaker’s wishes. An order becomes ‘ unconvincing ’, 
among other things, when we think the speaker is untruthful 
or in error in what he communicates about his wishes. Orders 
in the imperative mood do not of course make statements about 
the speaker’s wishes ; and they are the paradigm of an utterance 
which is purely prescriptive without being assertive. But the 
imperative mood is only one way of giving orders, a point too 
commonly overlooked ; moreover, orders in the imperative 
mood rely also, as a rule, on communicating some matter of fact. 
* Leave me alone ’ is not saying ‘ I want you to leave me ’ but we 
use it to convey this, by the use of descriptive terms together with 
a conventional grammatical sign, as surely as if we had said it. 
A story may be told by hinting at it, as well as by expressly 
stating it ; and the imperative mood is, among other things, 
a conventional formula for giving a hint. 

Moreover, it is onesided to refer to orders as the only way in 
which we can prescribe to others. ‘ You will burst if you don’t 
stop-eating’ is not an order; but it may do the work of ‘ stop 
eating’. In either case, you cannot complain that you had not 
been warned. But ‘you will burst if...’ obviously relies 
for being a warning on making a statement of fact. Asa warning, 
its point is to influence, and not to tell a story ; but also it is the 
type of warning that depends for effect primarily on telling a 
deterrent story, and on having it believed. A statement like 
this may be as manifestly evocative in tone and manner as an 
order, but it aims at ‘changing attitudes’ only by way of 
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‘imparting beliefs’. One can ask ‘what did it say?” and 
‘was it true ?’ 

The case is of special interest for our problem. For plainly 
there may also be warnings which rely for effect on a statement 
about a prescription. ‘Smoking is forbidden here ’ may be used 
to restrain a fellow traveller, as well as ‘ you are making me 
cough ’, or ‘don’t’. Here the state of some law is reported, not 
however for information, as in a lecture on railway by-laws, 
but for direction, as a way of telling someone to stop doing some- 
thing. A report on anyone’s order or plea may be so used. 
Father’s ‘don’t be home after ten’ will be a prescription, 
manifestly evocative in purpose and manner. Mother’s ‘ father 
says don’t’ may report this, and the reporting may be no less 
prescriptive and in purpose and manner manifestly evocative. 
So far then from it being the case that a statement cannot both 
be prescriptive and assert a fact, it may well be prescriptive by 
way of asserting a fact about a prescription ; and if orders can 
perform a practical role, so can reports about them. 

The new observations about the evocative character of saying 
‘you ought ’ should not therefore lead to premature conclusions. 
They may imply that ‘ you ought not to smoke here ’ is a way of 
saying ‘don’t’; but they need not. They could also be com- 
patible with the traditional view that it is a way of saying 
‘smoking is forbidden here’. All that they demand is that 
moral speech should be accounted for in a way that explains how 
it has the pre-eminently prescriptive capacity which its use 
exhibits. The candidates are to be looked for either ina specially 
evocative way of speaking, or in a way of saying something 
specially fit to be evocative. Whether the case for the one or 
the other is the stronger, must depend on further considerations. 


III 


If one were to treat the matter purely as one of tracking down a 
quarry from the traces left by it here and there, how should one 
proceed ? There is, I think, an approach which has not yet 
sufficiently been tried out. We are agreed that ‘ you ought to ’ is 
prescriptive ; we are in doubt whether it is so after the manner 
of ‘do’, or ‘the law says’. Both forms are, or may be, used 
to direct others, but they differ in type ; ‘ do ’ goes about directing 
others in one way, ‘the law says’, or ‘you are making me 
cough’ in another. The differences extend to the logic, the 
methods, and the evocative attitudes typical of each form. 
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These differences have not passed unnoticed ; they are referred 
to in recent discussions as the differences between ‘ non-rational ’ 
and ‘ rational ’ methods of persuasion. But they have not been 
explored sufficiently, and there has been bias in the treatment of 
‘rational methods’ as largely a way of ‘supporting’ non- 
rational methods of persuasion by other means. With a 
clearer view of these two types of approach it will become 
possible to locate more reliably the place of moral speech on 
the logical map. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. If one says ‘ do ’, ‘ please do ’, 
‘T want you to’, ‘I should be glad if you did’, one will not 
deny that one is telling or asking someone to do something ; 
and this is one type of evocative address. But if one merely says 
pointedly ‘smoking is forbidden here’, or ‘ heavy smokers die 
early ’, and the other retorts, with a touch of indignation, ‘ are 
you telling or asking me to stop ?’, then one might reply, ‘ not 
at all, I was merely pointing out a fact, I was making no demand ’. 
But the denial would be thin. It would be met by ‘ surely, you 
were not saying this merely to let me know, but to make me do 
something’. And the fair reply would be ‘ well, then, I was 
indirectly telling or asking you to do something ; but still not 
straightout or directly ’. One would have used an evocative 
address, but of different type. 

The two types may be referred to respectively as ‘ direct ’ and 
‘indirect ’ performances of telling or asking. The first comprises 
most, though not all, speech in the imperative mood, and any 
other statement which can be said to be a way of straightout 
making a demand. The other comprises any statement, used 
evocatively, on which one can comment by saying ‘ I was not 
directly telling or asking you to do anything, I was merely 
saying so and so’. The distinction is logically basic to prescrip- 
tive speech, and cuts across its grammatical forms. The im- 
perative mood is not always used for a direct telling or asking ; 
it is not in ‘ my advice is, do this’, or in ‘ take ten eggs’. Mrs. 
Beeton is not telling us to cook, but how to cook ; and to make 
recommendations is incompatible with making demands. Con- 
versely, all three of ‘I want you to go’, ‘ your bus is about to 
leave ’, ‘if you don’t leave, I shall show you the door’, use a 
statement of fact or prediction, and all may be prescriptive. 
But the first, as a rule, tells directly, and is used like ‘ go’; 
the second tells indirectly ; and the third, a threat, is character- 
istically in between the two. 

Furthermore, there are striking differences in detail. A 
policeman may warn ‘ parking is forbidden here’, or order ‘I 
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want you to move on.’ One would say that one complied with 
the warning ‘ because of what was said ’, with the order ‘ because 
one was told to’. People are good at indirect pleading when 
they are apt at convincing others ; good at direct pleading when 
they know how to speak with firmness, charm, or pathos. One 
would call someone rude, disobedient, or disobliging if ‘ do stop 
smoking ’ met with no response ; but not rude, only perverse, 
weakminded, or difficult. to convince, if ‘heavy smokers die 
early ’ met the same fate. There is some measure of coercion in 
every direct telling or asking, even the mildest ‘ please’; one 
feels one is being goaded into responding. But coercive intention 
can be denied of every indirect plea ; the speaker can claim that 
he is only-trying-to guide, not to goad ; he is not himself doing the 
urging, he is only ‘ letting the facts speak’ for him. ‘I am not 
saying “‘go’’, only your bus is about to leave’; ‘not saying 
“ don’t play with matches ’’, only people burn their fingers if they 
do’; ‘not saying “ don’t drive so fast ’’, only it is against the 
law’. One will bring up one’s children quite differently whether 
one favours the one or the other approach. Their comparative 
merits, as ways of directing other people, are a matter for debate 
among educationalists, moralists and politicians. 

Here are tests which should help to settle to what family 
of utterance ‘ you ought to’ belongs. Is it compatible, or not, 
with the disclaimer ‘ I am not telling or asking you to, I am only 
saying you ought to’? Can one say ‘ you ought to’ and claim 
one is only seeking to guide, not at allto goad ? Does one comply 
because it was said impressively, or because one was convinced 
of what it said ? Would one be in tune in calling someone rude, 
disobliging or disobedient for being deaf to having been told 
‘you ought to’? Or should one only call him hard to convince, 
perverse, or weakminded ? Tests like these should be of use. 
They will still not be enough to run down what exactly ‘ you 
ought to’ is used to do. They will only show whether in type it 
does the work of a direct or indirect telling, is more like ‘ do ’, 
or like ‘the law says’; and it is certain that, whichever of 
the two it resembles more, it does not exactly do the work 
of either, but one peculiar to itself. But there would have 
been a methodical narrowing down of the direction for further 
enquiry. 

I shall take up the question of these comparisons in the last 
part of this paper. My first and main concern must be with the 
two prototypes and the contrast between them. 
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IV 


What is it to be directly prescriptive ? In the first place, what 
is the method ? It has been referred to as ‘ non-rational,’ and 
contrasted with the ‘rational method ’ of persuading by telling 
an evocative story. But this is too simple. Direct pleading 
may be entirely ‘ non-rational ’ in its methods, but it is not so as a 
rule, only in marginal cases. ‘Shoo ’ ifsaid to drive away the cat, 
or ‘attention’ on the parade-ground, are orders which don’t 
rely on telling any story. The cat could not grasp a story, the 
well-drilled soldier need not. Effect is sought here not by using 
speech to relate something evocative, but to make an evocative 
noise: one to which, one hopes, cats are constitutionally ill- 
disposed, and to which soldiers have been drilled to respond as 
the ‘mere word of command’. But the more usual forms of 
direct pleading do not rely purely on the act of speaking and its 
manner. ‘I want you to go’, we have noted, states a fact, and 
‘go’ signalises what ‘I want you to go’ states. The speaker 
relies on a communication being understood and _ believed ; 
and the same applies to threats or bribes which may support 
direct pleading. They either state or hint at matters of fact 
calculated to be evocative. 

It is characteristic of direct pleas that, threats and bribes apart, 
what they put forward for persuasion are the speaker’s own 
wishes, and never an impersonal fact like ‘ your bus is about to 
leave’. But the mere fact that they voice our wishes does not 
make them directly prescriptive either. I may say ‘I want 
you to stay ’, and add, ‘ but please I am not telling or asking you 
to, and don’t feel committed by my saying so; just bear it in 
mind’. Here I have voiced my wishes persuasively, but divested 
my doing so of being directly prescriptive. 

What makes pleading direct is not therefore that it never relies 
on telling a story calculated to be evocative, but that this is 
never all that it relies on. Characteristically, when one is 
anxious to get one’s way, one troubles to voice one’s wishes, even 
when thinking them known. That one voices them, one thinks, 
will add to the impressiveness of the known fact one is voicing ; 
and there is a familiar excuse for maction in saying ‘I guessed 
your wishes well enough, but after all you did not say so’. 
The force of an asking is in the saying, not only in what 
is said. 

Much combines to make speaking impressive. I have men- 
tioned the evocative impact of sounds ; and no less hypnotic in 
effect may be gestures, facial expressions, and the whole impact 
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of the speaker’s personality. A telling or asking is more im- 
pressive in person than over the telephone or by letter. 

Moreover, in addition to the story told and the mechanics 
of telling it, there is the force of the story that transpires from 
the tellmg. Saying ‘I want you to’ is something one does to 
influence someone ; it is the display in action of the same desire 
one reports. The speaker is not, and could not, be saying that it 
is this: a statement cannot be used to comment upon itself. 
The speaker cannot report that he is ordering or asking in the 
same words in which he does so. But the story of one’s purpose 
in speaking can transpire ; the hearer can piece it together from 
one’s tone of voice, the fact that one volunteers one’s wants, 
the circumstances in which one does. One is not thought to 
have made a request when one says ‘ I want you to ’, or ‘ do this ’ 
in answer to a question about one’s wishes. Any prescriptive 
utterance thus tends to manifest something about one’s own mood. 
and concern in speaking ; and in direct pleading one relies for 
effect on what one’s speaking makes manifest as much as on what 
it says. 

Furthermore, merely because one has spoken, others will find 
it harder to resist one. One has shown one’s hand and courted 
rebuff, created a situation which others may be too timid, too 
softhearted or too embarrassed to resist. One has committed 
them by what one is doing to give consideration to more than 
what one is saying. 

Finally, some of these effects can also be bettered deliberately. 
One can vary the direct force, and the suggestiveness, of one’s 
voice or bearing, or wear down others by sheer persistence. 
Direct pleading can be a skill, if not an art. 

All this makes it direct. The act of relating one’s wishes, 
complete with what it both says and shows about itself, its 
manner, and the situation it creates, is one’s act of telling or 
asking ; and persuasion is made dependent on the whole act : 
directly on what one is doing, and not merely indirectly on what 
one is saying. Hence the way people explain their compliance 
with direct pleas : ‘ because one was told to’ ; not just ‘ because 
one was told something ’. 

Hence also the catch in asking in relation to an order ‘ what 
did he tell you about ?’, and ‘ was it true?’ This does not apply 
to a saying whose persuasive significance on the whole is in what it 
is trying on, not in what it is trying to say. But the present 
fashion is to oversimplify this. There is generally something 
which, in giving an order, is meant to be believed and understood ; 
and this part can be challenged apart from the rest in the ordinary 
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way. ‘I don’t ever want you to set foot in this house again’ 
by ‘I don’t believe you; you don’t speak the truth, or don’t 
know your own mind’; ‘I want you to buy me a horse’ by 
‘what do you mean, a toy horse or a real one ?’; ‘I want you 
to lend me your brains’ by ‘ don’t talk nonsense’. It depends 
partly on what is said in the ordering whether an order is ‘ con- 
vincing ’ and ‘ clear’ ; and hence also whether it will be effective. 
Only this need not be all. Even an order expressed in terms which 
are unconvincing may carry weight by the sheer force of the giving. 

More consideration must be given to the most telling feature 
of direct pleading, its peculiar coerciveness. Even the mildest 
‘ please ’ and ‘ if you don’t mind ’ seems intent on dragging some- 
one where he had not intended to go ; and, in complying purely 
on the ground of someone’s pleading, one says ‘ I did it, but not at 
all voluntarily, only because I was asked to’. One may, of 
course, buy a child a toy not because of his asking, but thinking 
it anyway a good thing for him to have it. A telling or asking 
only coerces if one is made to yield by its own method of per- 
suasion. But the method is intrinsically coercive, and contrasts 
with others which seek to make people do things, but not other- 
wise than ‘ voluntarily ’. 

This brings up the distinction between ‘rational’ methods 
and the ‘ non-rational’ methods of direct pleading. Persuasion 


by ‘rational methods ’, it is said, is ‘ purely by reasons’ and not 
coercive. But when are methods ‘rational’ and when not ? 
Direct pleading surely also provides reasons for doing things ; ) 


orders, threats, bribes are referred to as supplying them. Why 
then not here speak of ‘ rational methods ’ ? 

The point is partially met by distinguishing ‘reason’ from 
‘cause’. One speaks of a ‘reason’ where one can ask for the 
consideration which induced someone to do something ; but not 
all behaviour has reasons. A shout makes one flinch, but it is the 
cause of one’s flinching, not the consideration which induced one 
to flinch ; and direct pleading partly causes behaviour directly by 
what it does. One may succumb to the policeman’s voice or 
bearing not from any considerations, but like the snake obeying its 
charmer. This much, direct pleading is the continuation of 
violence by other means. It is coercive in the sense of controlling 
others while bypassing, if not paralysing, any kind of voluntary 
contribution to their own behaviour. 

But direct pleas are not always, or entirely obeyed in robot 
fashion. They are also obeyed for reasons supplied by them- 
selves ; by what the speaker says and shows about his wishes 
and mood, the situation he otherwise creates, and by threats 
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and bribes, and compliance for such reasons is no enforced reflex. 


‘Ten days in jail if you keep resisting’ will make one come 
‘ off one’s own bat’ rather than be dragged. Surely, this is to 
yield to ‘rational’ methods, and ‘ voluntarily ’. 

There is a sense in which one persuades by ‘ rational methods ’ 
when one purely adduces or proffers a reason. This is not 
what ‘I want you to leave’ does. Instead of merely adducing 
a persuasive circumstance by what it says, it wmports one into 
the situation by what it does. It does not proffer, it creates a 
reason. Threats and bribes, though less obviously so, do the 
same. ‘Ifyou don’t leave, I shall show you the door ’, ‘ if you do, 
you can take what you want ’ does in form proffer a reason. It 
has the air of being indirectly prescriptive. ‘I am not telling 
or asking, am I? Iam merely saying so and so’. But the air 
is spurious, for the reason which is proffered is also imported. The 
situation would not contain it independently, as a pre-existing 
feature ; it only will for the speaker’s deliberate intervention. 

Compared with having force used on one’s body or nervous 
system, to yield to put up incentives is to yield to ‘ rational 
methods ’ and ‘ voluntarily ’. But, in another use of these terms, 
this would be a travesty of the facts. A child is not taking its 
medicine ‘ purely of its own accord ’ if only because it was offered 
a sweet, or threatened to have to go without it ; nor would this be 
the occasion to boast of how amenable to ‘ reason ’ it was. Had it 
taken the medicine on the ground that it would do it good, this 
would have been a different matter. Here, what is meant by 
‘rational methods’ is to persuade purely by adducing reasons 
which pre-exist in the nature of the act and its circumstances ; 
and by ‘ acting of one’s own accord ’ to act purely from the con- 
sideration that there are such reasons. And, in this sense, 
telling, asking, threatening, or bribing are the negation of using 
rational methods, and a way of making people do things otherwise 
than of their own accord. One does not wait for them to con- 
sider a case on its merits, either because one knows there is no 
case, or does not trust them to appreciate it, or is Just impatient 
to get results. Instead, one creates a case to goad them along, 
giving them a sense of unfreedom in succumbing. This un- 
freedom consists in dependence in action on the deliberate 
intervention of another’s will; its contrary is ‘ doing things 
freely ’, not here in any absolute sense, but simply in the sense 
of depending in action not on anyone else, but purely on con- 
siderations relating to the merits of the case. 

Not all goading however is coercing. One is goaded, or coaxed 
when one is offered a bribe or a tempting deal. But no one can 
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claim that he was coerced by bribery. This is reserved for 
threats and direct pleas. The point is, the yoke of being goaded 
may be born willingly or not ; and this involves another sense of 
‘voluntary’ cutting across the two distinguished already. 
What is done to obtain something wanted is said to be done 
‘ voluntarily ’ or ‘ willingly’; what is done to avoid something 
unwanted ‘ not voluntarily ’ or ‘ unwillingly ’. Such is the time 
honoured case of the sailor throwing his goods overboard to 
lighten the ship. There is no paradox in saying that he acted 
purely voluntarily (on the merits of the case alone, not just 
under captain’s orders), and yet not at all voluntarily or will- 
ingly, only under compulsion. Actions from put up incent'ves 
may bear these same traits. A bribe solicits action for the 
sake of obtaining something wanted ; a threat for the sake of 
avoiding something unwanted. Hence when bribed one responds 
willingly to being goaded, when threatened unwillingly. A 
threat adds- insult to injury. It makes one act otherwise than 
of one’s own accord and for no more than the avoidance of a 
trumped-wp unpleasantness. Hence bribes only seduce and 
corrupt ; threats coerce and break the will. 

All direct pleading tends to coerce in this way, though with 
varying insistence. This is plain of tellings which rely for a 
great part on threats, but it applies also to askings which do not. 
An asking does not coerce like a threat by holding out a future 
unpleasantness to be avoided, but by creating a present one to be 
got ridof. One is called on to comply to escape a quandary put 
up for one : either to pay ransom, and be badgered no longer, or 
to make oneself unpleasant. The coercion one yields to is only 
less patent, but often more insidious, than that of any straight 
telling. 

It has been said that the typical purpose manifested by 
prescriptive speech is to reach ‘agreement in attitude’. One 
speaks in the first place to make others favour what one oneself 
desires, to get one’s own way with them. I think that, as an 
account of the typical objectives of all prescriptive speech, this is 
either too vague to be of use, or, if taken at its face value, a 
travesty of the facts. But it does describe direct pleading. The 
evocative attitude it manifests is one of ‘ getting one’s own way ’. 

Actually, in its full sense this notion is complex. It suggests 
that someone is trying to gain some purely personal, or at 
least capricious end ; that he should be ‘goading in aim’; and 
also an attitude of readiness to gain his end by a liberal use of 
means, by ‘ goading in method’. Plainly, much direct pleading 
is carried out fully in this spirit ; it is the characteristic note 
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one often senses in it. But there are variations on the theme. 
An asking does not display the same evocative attitude as a telling 
even if they are both goading in their aim. It is self-limiting 
in its attitude towards the means, and correspondingly in its 
insistence on gaining the end: one shows that one is restricting 
oneself to using some means, and not others (not threats or 
shouts), or is ready to withdraw in some circumstances (if one 
were to cause avowed inconvenience, as in ‘ please, if you don’t 
mind’). Some direct pleas, again, may display an uncom- 
promising determination to be goading in method while not being 
goading in aim. A parent who firmly orders his offspring about 
may claim he is not doing it for a purely personal or capricious 
end. Still, all direct pleading is getting one’s own way at 
least by being goading in method; and, frequently, by being 
goading in aim as well. Nor should the last cause surprise. 
Direct pleading is exactly suited to the role. It is not restricted 
to pre-existing incentives. It can liberally create them, and 
pile them up to enforce any end, however purely personal, or 
capricious. It is the open and natural method for the purpose, 
with no need either for making bones about it. 


V 


What is it, by contrast, to be indirectly prescriptive? In 
most ways, the reverse. One pleads indirectly when one puts 
forward a fact for consideration, like ‘ your bus is about to leave ’; 
and the fact must belong to the situation as it is, and not be one 
of one’s own importing. ‘ If you don’t leave, I shall show you the 
door’ resembles an indirect plea, but is none. Moreover, an 
indirect plea relies purely on what it says, on ‘letting the facts 
speak for themselves’; and not also on being a ‘telling’. 
It is a telling, and manifestly so. But it is not effective directly 
by being a telling, or by showing itself to be one ; but indirectly 
by the story it tells. It is always in place to ask of an indirect 
telling ‘ what did it say ?’, and ‘ was it true ?’ 

One may state one’s own wishes, just as a feature of the 
situation to be borne in mind ; one will then voice them without 
making a direct plea. But this is exceptional. ‘I want you to’ 
is normally part of a direct pleading, and will be so, unless one 
desires otherwise, and takes special steps. One would have to 
say ‘don’t take this as a request ’, ‘don’t do anything merely 
because I say so ; -only if you want to of your own accord ’, ‘ just 
bear the fact in mind’ ; and one must take care not to spoil one’s 
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words by one’s deeds, as by an insistent, pathetic, or agitated 
tone of voice. Otherwise, one will still be taken to be asking. 

But as a rule one relates something impersonal of concern to 
others. Indirect pleading is the way to widen one’s persuasive 
appeal beyond saying ‘I want ’ ; and, what is more, this widening 
of appeal is not logically possible except through pleading which 
is indirect. No one expects one to put forward one’s wishes not 
‘tellingly ’, but just for consideration ; if one does, it is one’s own 
choice. But one is expected not to put forward impersonal 
facts, except purely for consideration. To add to ‘your bus 
is about to leave ’ ‘ this is not to urge you to go, only to remind 
you ’ invites ‘ naturally, I should expect so ’. 

This is not to say that impersonal facts may not be related in a 
deliberately evocative or pleading manner, and the plea succeed 
on this account. People often put them forward not at all 
intending to give others the chance to be influenced purely ‘ by 
a reason ’, and to act of their own accord alone. They want to be 
able to appeal to impersonal facts with the aid of the same 
methods of goading by which one can aid the stating of one’s 
wishes. The point is not that this cannot be done, but that 
there is an incongruity in doing it. The test is that a too emphatic 
speaker can here be held up for inconsistency ; and an obstinate 
hearer can pretend that no more surely could have been intended 
than the proffering of a reason. ‘ Your bus is about to leave ’ 
you say firmly, ill-disguising a desire to see the last of me. ‘ Not 
yet, in another hour ’,I can reply unco-operatively ; or ‘ never 
mind, I need not hurry, there are more buses later’; and you 
cannot rightly call me rude or disobliging for this. Or, if you do, 
referring to the pleadingness of your speaking, I can say ‘ but 
surely, considering what you sazd, this was neither here nor there. 
Why not be honest, and tell me to go straight-out ?’ People 
sometimes act on an admonition or warning, not because the 
reasons were convincing, but quietly taking a hint, or beg brow- 
beaten by firm speaking. But one cannot reasonably expect this, 
or insist on it ; nor should one here say that these were sufficient 
grounds for yielding. 

Why is there a logical bar to stating impersonal facts ‘tellingly’, 
but not one’s wishes ? Because in the first case, what is said, 
and what is done by the saying, diverge in their influence ; in 
the other they converge. 

‘I want you to go’ puts forward one’s wishes, and shows 
and exercises them in the speaking. What is shown makes what is 
said more impressive, for it confirms and amplifies it ; what is 
done by voice or manner is consistent with the purpose stated 
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and shown. The hearer is subjected to influences all of a piece ; 
if ready to yield to one, he will yield to all unless told not to. 

‘Your bus is about to leave’ puts forward a fact other than 
one’s wishes ; and it gives one to understand that this fact alone 
is to count as incentive. To be precise, this is not said. Per- 
suasive statements of this form state nothing except a fact about 
the situation. They don’t state, what would be a distinct 
proposition, that the fact is sufficient to provide a reason. But 
this goes without saying. The story is manifestly told to per- 
suade. Hence the speaker must wish to claim that it provides 
a reason and a decisive one ; for otherwise why tell the story, 
or this story and not another? The hearer can certainly take 
him up on what he said as much as on what he implied: dispute 
the facts, or grant them and add ‘ but this is no reason’. And 
the speaker can expect the hearer to consider that much, but no 
more. 

This is why any impersonal plea is logically indirect. A 
prescriptive statement manifests the speaker’s concern ; but the 
speaker’s concern is here irrelevant to the fact on which per- 
suasion has been openly made to turn. The hearer is not com- 
mitted to consider it, since he was not invited to; nor could he 
do so without deserting the point openly at issue. An impersonal 
plea is a challenge to be influenced only by what is said about a 
feature of the situation, and suggested about it providing a 
reason. It is met to all intents when both claims are considered, 
and as adequately by their honest acceptance or rejection. 
The speaker cannot therefore grumble if no heed was given to his 
own persuasive concern, Which was shown but not mentioned. He 
has staked success on asserting something evocative, and im- 
personal ; it is not then either here or there that the assertion 
should have been made evocatively. In any appeal to impersonal 
reasons, as distinct from direct pleading, the manifestly pre- 
scriptive purpose of the utterance does not logically figure as an 
instrument of persuasion. 

Nor again would it here be consistent for the speaker even 
to try to be effective by a deliberately evocative manner. To be 
goading in method is to exercise one’s wish for someone to do 
something. To exercise it when one has also put forward one’s 
wishes is all of a piece ; to do so for good measure when openly in- 
viting someone to accept some impersonal fact as a good and 
sufficient reason is so to mix persuasive methods as to make 
nonsense of both. One can try to put up impersonal facts, and 
not ‘ let them speak for themselves ’, to turn impersonal pleading 
into the continuation of direct pleading by other means ; but 
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one cannot do so consistently. It invites the protest ‘ what are 
you after ? trying to give me a reason for doing this ? or badger- 
ing me into doing it ? you can’t have it both ways’. Nor is it 
any more becoming, instead of mixing the two methods, to let 
them succeed each other. ‘ You will cut your tongue with the 
knife, dear’. ‘No, this is the blunt one.’ ‘ Well, any way 
put it down ’ won’t endear one to an intelligent child. It shows 
that the first plea had been insincere, or that one was just being 
muddled. 

Where goading is a plain incongruity, impersonal pleading is 
confined to its own method, which by contrast I may call guiding. 
To influence by guiding is to influence without compulsion. 
One is not creating an evocative situation ; one is merely using 
the situation as it is. One is trying to make others do only what 
they will acknowledge they have independently a reason for 
doing. While goading is intrinsically detrimental to producing 
actions ‘purely on the merits of the case’, and ‘of people’s 
own accord ’, guiding is intrinsically and purely in aid of producing 
such actions. 

All this affects the evocative attitudes appropriate to this 
form of pleading. ‘Get out’ and ‘ your bus is about to leave’ 
cannot both be simply ‘ aiming at agreement with one in attitude ’, 
‘bringing you round to favouring what I favour ’, ‘ getting my 
own way with you’. In their ordinary meaning these descrip- 
tions fit direct, but not indirect pleading. If they were meant to 
cover both, they would have to mean something different in each 
case. 

For one thing, the ordinary notion of ‘ getting one’s own way ’ 
carries the suggestion of forcing one’s will on others; one is 
familiar with sensing the note of this being intended and tried 
in direct pleas. But the note is absent from an indirect pre- 
scription. One is being beckoned to do something in ‘ your bus is 
leaving ’ as in ‘ get out’; but here with no suggestion of dragging 
or harrowing, and with a note of deference to oneself as someone 
able to appreciate reasons, and quite unanxious to do things 
otherwise than of his own accord. To be addressed guidingly 
bears no resemblance to being addressed goadingly ; and if it 
does it shouldn’t. 

Moreover, to be trying to get one’s own way suggests that one is 
after some purely personal end; and this too is inconsistent 
with indirect pleading. This is not because one may not be 
both guiding in method and goading in aim. Commercial 
advertisers notoriously, but if moderately honest, quite properly, 
guide to goad by making evocative observations about their wares. 
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The point is rather that the goading aim is perforce here qualified 
by the means chosen. Indirect pleading is intrinsically less well 
adapted to gaining purely personal ends than direct pleading. 
One is at the mercy of coincidence. There need be no reasons 
for others to do what one wants them to do for reasons of one’s 
own ; and even if one thinks there are, one is still dependent on 
finding them appreciated. At best, therefore, guiding as a 
method is only suited to a goading severely self-limited in aim : 
to try to make others do as one wants them to do, but no further 
than within the limits in which they are ready to do so for reasons 
of their own. ‘ Dentex will keep your dentures clean’ shows 
someone intent on persuading for gain; but one takes it that 
he is not after more than can be achieved by leaving us free to 
buy only when we believe him, and need to. And not only is this 
ina restricted sense only to ‘ try and make others fall in with one’s 
own ends’; it cannot be purely called this at all. For there is 
another side to it : it is also to ‘try and make others fall in with 
what would be an end for them’. Wherever guiding is used as a 
method, persuasion has an other-regarding orientation : looking at 
actions from other people’s point of view, trying to make others 
do what they would want, or would have an incentive to do, 
if they were not ignorant or obtuse. And where one is guiding 
to goad one is still trying to make them act as one wants oneself 
only by means of trying to make them act as they would want 
themselves. Surely then not all prescriptive speech aims purely 
and typically at bending the hearer’s attitudes to those of the 
speaker. This language is more than misleading. It implies 
disregard of what is an outstanding characteristic of prescriptive 
speech: that it may have a dual orientation, egocentric as well 
as centred on others. It can serve both to make others favour 
what we favour; and to aid them in learning to favour what 
they do not favour but would, or might, for independent and 
acknowledged reasons of their own. 

In fact, on occasions, the last may be the one and only object 
of prescriptive speech. Instead of guiding to goad, one may just 
be guiding to guide. I may give you the news about the time- 
table not in order to get rid of you without having to say so ; 
but purely from a concern that you should not get into trouble 
for being late for supper. One may put facts to people purely 
so that they should not act rashly or in ignorance. The wheel 
here comes round full circle, and prescriptive speech loses the 
last vestige of an egocentric objective. To refer to its object 
one would have to say ‘I am putting this to you, not to see you 
influenced by it for a personal reason ; only to prevent you from 
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acting rashly or in ignorance ; or so that cogent reasons should 
prevail with you’. None of this is said. One only says ‘ your 
bus is about to leave’. But one would need words like these 
to explain one’s persuasive attitude, or defend it against the 
charge of being purely interested. And other words might be 
used as well. ‘I only want you to act sensibly, reasonably, 
rationally’; ‘to show a rational attitude’, ‘to do what the 
situation requires’, ‘what it is desirable for you to do’. All 
these notions present familiar difficulties. But there seems here 
a natural soil for them to grow on. They cannot be dispensed with 
af one is to describe one’s characteristic aim im persuading others 
by giving them reasons. It is plain then that these terms cannot be 
only formulae of direct pleading, conventional trumpet-calls to 
press others into conformity with one’s own attitudes. For they 
have a place in the description of the implicit intentions of a 
form of prescriptive speech which does not use them for persuasion 
at all, and has neither the aims nor employs the methods of 
direct pleading. One cannot call on prescriptive speech to 
account for them if they are needed, in some of its forms, to 
account for it. 

Persuasion by rational methods has been treated as if it 
had none of these implications; and this raises a last point 
about it. The silence is due in some measure to a biased interest 
in its use in a special context : where it serves in support of 
“non-rational ’ or direct methods of pleading. One says ‘ please 
take the evening off : come out with me. You need distraction ; 
your work can wait’. Here a direct plea is supported by ob- 
servations of evocative fact. In this context, it certainly does not 
follow that the evocative observations will be made genuinely to 
‘guide’. They may be made not to guide, but to misguide ; they 
will serve their purpose as well if they successfully do the one or 
the other. In fact, evocative observations are a really useful 
tool for supporting direct pleading only if they are not used 
squeamishly. The facts as they are, or as one thinks them to be, 
need not be at all suitable for the purpose. But they can be 
taken in hand. One can allege that something is the case, 
knowing it is not ; or quietly not mention what one knows is the 
case besides ; or put forward what is the case knowing it would 
provide no good reason on dispassionate consideration. If Eve 
had said ‘come on, eat’, praising the apple knowing it to be 
rotten, and quietly ignoring the taboo, Adam would have fallen 
for all the wiles. The Eves are now joined by advertisers and 
politicians ; and there are still Adams. 

For an account of how direct pleading is supported by evocative 
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observations it is therefore irrelevant whether they are used to 
guide or misguide, and the distinction can be suppressed. But 
this is not at all irrelevant to an account of persuasion by rational 
methods. It is not only significant that they can be used in either 
of two ways; what is more, only guiding and not misguiding 
can be properly described as using rational methods at all. 
One hesitates to say that an unscrupulous advertiser or friend, is 
using ‘rational methods’ on one; or that persuasion by a 
deliberately misguiding story is properly called ‘ warning some- 
one ’, or “commending something ’. Or else, one will distinguish 
between using rational methods in form, but not ‘ really’; and 
between an honest warning or recommendation, and a lying one. 
The point is that misguiding is not a variant of guiding, but its 
corruption. It is goading in method dressed up as guiding ; 
a form of speech which is not what it gives out to be. The lie 
is not only in misstating the facts ; they may be correct as far 
as they go. It is in the false claim, implicit in mentioning the 
facts for persuasion, that they provide good and sufficient 
reasons for a doing. Where this claim is made dishonestly, or 
with wishful carelessness, just to make others think, or deceive 
themselves into thinking, that there is a good reason where there 
is none, pleading by evocative observations of fact does not aim 
at guidance; but it is not then either persuading by rational 
methods. 

Recent discussions have bypassed or suppressed these dis- 
tinctions by falsely treating the original and the fake under 
the same name. 


VI 


I shall now return to moral speech, and try to locate its place 
on the logical map of prescriptive speech. There are two dia- 
metrically opposed prototypes. To which does ‘ you ought not 
to smoke here’ or ‘ you ought to leave now’ bear the greater 
resemblance ? To ‘ don’t smoke here’ or ‘ smoking is forbidden 
here’? To ‘leave now’, or ‘ your bus is about to leave ’ ? 

There is often, no doubt, a resemblance to direct pleading. 
“You ought to’ may be said goadingly, crossly, entreatingly, 
peremptorily, insinuatingly, with the deployment of all coercive 
devices of a direct telling or asking. 

But we have seen that whether in fact such methods are used 
does not decide whether an utterance is directly or indirectly 
prescriptive in type. The devices may have been used incon- 
sistently ; in spite of them, the utterance may logically be 
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one to rely on saying something evocative, and not on being 
a form of evocative speaking. Here tests from the grammar of 
direct and indirect pleading must be used ; and by these tests 
‘ you ought to ’ is more like indirect than direct pleading. I shall 
enumerate a few. 

(1) If I crossly say ‘you ought not to smoke here’, you 
can say ‘ what are you trying todo? Tell me that I ought not 
to? or ordering me not to do it?’ And I can answer apologeti- 
cally ‘ sorry, I got excited ; I am not telling or asking or begging 
you not to smoke here, I am only saying you ought not to.’ 

(2) It is proper to say ‘I complied with him when he said 
I ought to, because I was convinced what he said was right ’. 
If I said, ‘I just complied because he said “ you ought to ”’ so 
firmly ’, one might remark, ‘ Surely, this was not a very adequate 
reason ’. 

(3) If I say ‘ you ought to’, and you reply ‘ honestly, I don’t 
see this at all, I don’t think I need to’, I shall feel, unless I 
can argue back that my plea has been properly met and disarmed. 
I have said something calculated to be evocative, and failed 
to carry conviction. I can say that you are ‘ difficult to convince ’, 
‘perverse ’, ‘unreasonable’; but not ‘how rude’, ‘how dis- 
obliging ’ of you to refuse me when I said ‘ you ought to’ so 
firmly, so pathetically, or so nicely. 

(4) ‘You ought to leave now’ is compatible with ‘I have 
no personal interest in your going ’, I am not ‘ goading in aim’ ; 
and ‘I am not trying to coerce you in any way’; I am not 
‘goading in method’. I am only trying to make you ‘see 
reason’; ‘to make you act in accord with the realities of the 
situation ’, ‘to aid you to act as you would of your own accord 
if you were not ignorant or obtuse’. Moral pleading can claim 
for itself to be guiding in both aim and method. 

None of this one could say if it were a special formula for 
being directly prescriptive by speaking evocatively. All of it 
fits in with saying that it is a way of being indirectly prescriptive 
by asserting some evocative truth. 

All, at any rate, but one thing. ‘ You ought to’ is like ‘ the law 
says ’ or ‘ your bus is leaving ’ indirectly prescriptive in grammar ; 
but otherwise it is not like either. 

It is familiar ground that the analogy with ‘the law says’ 
cannot be pressed. ‘The law says’ reports that one is being 
addressed commandingly by someone, like ‘ captain’s orders: 
everyone to throw his goods overboard’. But ‘ you ought to’, 
if used to report anything, is not used to report on the deliverances 
of any moral captain. If it were, what was done purely because 
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one ought to would be done regardless of whether one also had 
cause for doing it of one’s own accord, for reasons purely in the 
nature of the act or its circumstances ; it would, once again, be 
done purely because someone had spoken coercively, though not 
here the speaker himself but the agent whose command he is 
reporting. But usage suggests the opposite. What is done purely 
because one ought to, one tends to say, is done purely from con- 
siderations relating to the nature of the act and its circumstances : 
it is precisely not what is done purely because one was told to. 
Moral persuasion consists no more in reporting, as an incentive, 
a feature imported ad hoc into the situation by someone, than in 
importing such a feature by ‘telling’ speaking. At the best one 
might say, as has been said, it consists in reporting that some 
doing is ‘ commanded ’ or ‘ demanded’ by the nature of the act 
itself and its circumstances. But, whatever it may mean to say 
this, it only underlines further the failure of the analogy with 
‘the law says’. ‘Commands’ or ‘demands ’, in their ordinary 
sense, can issue only from persons, capable of displaying their 
will impressively. Whatever ‘the nature of the act and its 
circumstances ’ may be able to ‘ do’, it is not this. 

Is one to say then that ‘ you ought to’ is more like ‘ your bus 
is leaving’ than like ‘the law says’? That it is used to per- 
suade by reporting some evocative feature of the situation which 
naturally inheres in it ? Strangely, this too has its difficulties. 
It is common ground that ‘ you ought to’ cannot be said to 
report a feature of the situation of the same type as ‘ your 
bus is leaving’. If at all, it is said, it reports a ‘ non-natural ’ 
feature, not a ‘natural’ one. But observations like these do not 
get down to the root of the difficulty. The trouble is not that 
‘you ought to’ cannot be said to persuade by reporting as a 
reason for a doing the same type of feature of the situation as ‘ your 
bus is leaving’; but that what it reports does not seem to figure 
among the reasons put forward for any doing at all. One may 
put forward ‘ your bus is leaving’ as an evocative feature of 
the situation ; or, again, ‘ you are expected for dinner ’ as another 
such feature, either to add to the weight of the first, or in its 
place. But what about ‘ you ought to go now’? If it were also 
reported as a reason one would expect it to be put forward along 
with the others, either as an alternative, or in addition to them. 
But, plainly, it is not. I do not try to persuade you to go 
(alternatively) by saying either ‘ you ought to go’ or ‘ your bus 
is leaving’ ; nor would ‘ you ought to go’ be on a par with ‘ you 
are expected for dinner ’, to be mentioned in addition to ‘ your 
bus is leaving’ as a further feature of the situation to count 
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towards going. The fact is ‘ you ought to ’ is not used to replace or 
supplement any of the features of the situation ordinarily put 
forward in persuasion by rational methods. On the contrary, 
it only works in conjunction with them. ‘ You ought to go now’ 
is incompletely persuasive by itself. It needs support from 
‘your bus is leaving ’, or ‘ you are expected for dinner ’, or any 
other natural feature of the situation which may count as a 
reason for going, the same features in fact which one might also 
have brought to the hearer’s notice without saying expressly that 
he ought to go at all. In order to make moral persuasion as 
effective as it might be one will mention any feature of the situa- 
tion whatever which may count in the circumstances in favour of 
the doing which one is trying to induce ; and only then will one 
add, if one does, ‘and so you ought’. It follows that ‘ you 
ought to ’ is not used either to persuade by reporting some evoca- 
tive feature of the situation which pre-exists in it. It is not one 
among the features put forward as counting towards some par- 
ticular doing ; it is only said once all of these have been enumera- 
ted, and, as one says, ‘ on the strength of them ’. 

The oddity of this conclusion needs stressing, ‘ You ought 
to’ seems part of the machinery of persuasion by ‘ rational 
methods’; it is used when they are used, seems to share the 
grammar of statements doing this work, and, apparently, is 
persuasive in its effects. ‘And so you ought to go’ seems to 
clinch what ‘ you are expected for dinner’ has begun. But also 
it seems a logically redundant part of this machinery. One 
persuades by rational methods when one gives reasons, reports 
those features of the situation likely to count in favour of a doing. 
And, when all reasons have been given, one should expect, all 
that rational persuasion can try to do, should have been done. 
What else but another reason could add persuasive force to the 
reasons already given? But ‘you ought to’ is said after 
everything to count as a reason has been enumerated. It 
seems persuasive, and like adducing a reason, and yet it is not. 
It seems both to belong to persuasion by rational methods, 
and not to be part of it. Odd as this may seem, it needs 
facing. The oddity is the logical turning point for the under- 
standing of the special function of moral and similar types of 
speech. 

It is tempting to account for this by once more falling back 
on the imperative view. Moral persuasion, it has been suggested, 
is not purely either by rational methods or by direct pleading, 
but by a mixture of both. ‘ You ought to ’ is a way of saying 
‘come on, do’ which one is prepared to support by rational 
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methods, or which one uses in order to support them. One says, 
‘you ought to go, your bus is leaving’: here it assists persuasion 
by reasons as a kind of imperative hors-d’oeuvre. Or one says 
‘your bus is leaving, and so you ought to go; here it assists 
rational persuasion as a kind of imperative dessert. ‘ You ought 
to’ is shown to belong to persuasion by rational methods without 
being part of it. 

The suggestion is persuasive, but once again it won’t pass the 
test of usage. It rests on taking it for granted that direct and 
indirect pleading can without hitch be used as complementary 
methods of persuasion. But there are logical incompatibilities 
between these two methods ; and they also rule out any account 
of moral persuasion as consisting, in essentials, in a kind of 
mixed pleading. 

‘You ought to’, it is said, expresses the speaker’s desire to 
make the hearer conform with the speaker’s wishes. Reasons 
are adduced in practical support of a pleading of this sort. The 
whole broadly is ‘moral persuasion’. But if so, there is no 
assurance here that misguiding won't be used as well as guiding. 
For it is not specified that the aim of adducing reasons need be 
any other than ‘ goading’ ; and misguiding may serve this aim as 
well as or better than guiding. It may equally suit the speaker 
to support ‘ you ought to’ by a truthful and complete as by a 
deliberately distorted presentation of the facts. But then this 
is implicitly to define moral persuasion so as to make using 
‘rational methods’ not a necessary, but only an ineidental, 
part of it; and to make it comprise indiscriminately both 
scrupulous guiding, and unscrupulous special pleading. And 
this plainly would be a travesty of the facts. Part of the common 
understanding of ‘ moral persuasion ’ is that it should be distinct 
from unprincipled goading ; and it would not be necessarily 
distinct from this if iis aim were io advance persuasive argu- 
ments simply for ihe sake of bending ihe hearer’s will io the 
expressed will of the speaker. 

Another example will underline this point. The notion of 
mixed pleading can be applied to aesthetics as well as to ethics. 
‘This picture is good ’, ‘look at the coherence and assurance of 
the lines, the varied and balanced colouring, the unusual decora- 
tive design ’ can be taken as an invitation to the onlooker to share 
the speaker’s sense of appreciation, followed up by deeds to get 
him into the right frame of mind. One may agree that the whole 
performance is correctly described as a way of trying to teach 
someone to appreciate something. But is it also correctly 
described as a way of just making the onlooker share the speaker’s 
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sense of appreciation ? Surely, one needs a way of distinguishing 
between the manner appreciation is taught by a cunning dealer, 
and by a conscientious critic. If the theory were correct, both 
would be equally intent on making us appreciate things in the 
way they happen to desire; and ‘this is good’ should have 
prepared us for an assault of this kind and nothing else, by ex- 
pressing no more than ‘come on, like it as I do’. In fact, 
one thinks, ‘this is good’ no less than ‘ you ought to’ entitles 
one to expect guiding and not goading in its support : a scrupu- 
lous attempt at least to convert one to an attitude, as it might 
be in response to a truthful and comprehensive appreciation of 
the relevant facts. One may agree that both announcements 
are properly followed up less by proving to someone that something 
which they state is the case, than by converting him to a novel 
attitude of appreciation, whether of a work of art, or of a line of 
\conduct. But the procedure is surely hitched on to the wrong 
bandwaggon if one describes it as consisting in the ill-assorted 
companionship of the use of rational methods in the service of the 
intentions of a purely personal plea. 

It is also plain that there would here again be a case for the 
hearer to challenge the mixing of the rational appeal with 
coercion. ‘You are expected for supper’, sandwiched in 
between ‘ do go’, and ‘so be gone’ is open to be challenged by 
“make up your mind, are you leaving it to me to decide for 
myself, or have you decided for me?’ When the issue is 
pressed, one cannot insist on persuading by a mixture of telling 
and arguing. One either says ‘ all right, I am not arguing, I am 
telling you’; or one is ready to rely on arguing, and to be done 
with telling. 

There is one form of imperative speech which can be combined 
with persuasion by rational methods without being open to these 
objections ; and it teaches a lesson of special interest. ‘ Do 
this * may be used in the sense of ‘ my advice to youis, do this’; 
it may express a recommendation. One might say, with some 
force, that this is what ‘ you ought to’ is used to express, “ Do 
this ’, as advice, is not direct pleading, in spite of its grammatical 
form. One can say it, and deny that one is telling, or asking, 
or in any way trying to coerce ; one is ‘ merely saying, my advice 
is, do this’; nor can one consistently take personal umbrage 
at having what was ‘ purely advice ’ rejected. It is also logically 
assured here that none but rational methods will be used in 
support. Advice can be ‘ good’ or ‘bad’; it has an implicit 
canon of achievement, defined in terms of what it is understood 
to set out to do. And this is purely to ‘ guide ’, to make people 
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act as they would have valid and sufficient reasons for acting and 
not otherwise. ‘My advice is, do this’ can consistently only 
be supported by evocative observations of fact thought, and 
implicitly claimed, to constitute reasons of this kind; one 
cannot honestly say it without having formed an opinion con- 
cerning the facts of the situation all round, as well as concerning 
their relevance as reasons for the hearer. In fact, ‘ do this ’, as 
advice, may also be treated as the stating of an opinion to this 
effect. One can say ‘ my opinion is, do this ’ as if one were saying 
‘my opinion is that you have the best of reasons for doing 
this, the facts all round being so and so’; and one disarms 
advice by challenging either the facts or their alleged force as 
reasons. Hence ‘do this’, as advice, foots the bill of being an 
imperative expression necessarily, and not merely incidentally 
supported by ‘ guiding in method’. The imperative view would 
be free of inconsistencies if it claimed that ‘ you ought to’ was 
used to express no more than precisely this. 

But, if reduced to this, it would also then be too anaemic to 
survive. ‘Do’, as advice, is effective not as a plea but an account 
of the opinion it ventures. One follows advice when one thinks 
it sound, believing its claim that there are valid reasons for doing 
the thing suggested. One can give advice without stating this 
claim. ‘Go; you are expected for supper ’ does not mention it. 
But, also, one might as well have explicitly made it, as certainly 
the hearer must take it to have been made for advice to be under- 
stood and to be effective as such. One might say ‘ go, there is the 
best of reasons, you are expected for supper’; and instead also 


‘go, it’s reasonable . . .’, or ‘ it’s what the circumstances require 
... 3 Or again, to someone with hesitations, ‘ go, it’s what you 
ought todo ...’. The last is here of a type with the others, 


and is no way of saying ‘go’ any more than they. ‘Go, you 
ought to go’ is no more just repetitive than ‘ go, it’s reasonable 
to go’; what would be repetitive, though there would be 
a shade of difference, is ‘ you ought to go, it’s reasonable to go ’. 

Lastly one may give advice by using these expressions alone 
without the exhortative prefix ‘go’. 

The imperative view was called in to account fer this type 
of expression. It turns out that the only imperative expression 
which would otherwise fit the requirements is one which for its 
description, and its effective understanding, presupposes an 
independent and descriptive use for the expressions which the 
imperative view had been devised to account for. 
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It is outside the scope of this paper to argue the use of these 
expressions in detail. I have attempted no more than to locate 
their place on the logical map of prescriptive speech. And this 
place should by now be reasonably assured. ‘ You ought to’, 
“it is reasonable to’, ‘desirable to’ are expressions belonging 
to prescriptive speech purely in its capacity to guide ; and they are 
of a type to answer the need for making its implicit intentions and 
functions explicit. What tends to obscure this is that ‘ persuading 
by giving someone a reason’ is an ambiguous notion. It may 
mean ‘by stating a fact calculated to act as a reason’; and 
also ‘ by stating such a fact and stating that, if considered, it will 
act as such a reason’. Prescriptive speech of the guiding type 
reaches a new level of concepts and propositions when it turns from 
purely stating persuasive facts to announcing the claim that they 
constitute reasons, ‘good’ reasons, ‘ valid’ reasons, ‘sufficient ’ 
reasons, ‘ reasons on the whole, or despite counter-reasons ’. No 
wonder ‘ it is reasonable ’, ‘ it is desirable ’, ‘ you ought to’ are 
not among the reasons one puts forward for persuasion. What one 
puts so forward are the pre-existing features of the situation ; 
claiming that they are reasons is not to put forward a reason, but 
claiming that this is what one is doing. Nevertheless the ex- 
plicit claim or reminder that something put forward as a reason 
is one seems to have a persuasive function of its own ; something 
seems to be capable of turning on emphasising ‘and so you 
ought to go’ after ‘ you are expected for supper ’ has been said. 
But how this is so is another story. 

Much more needs saying to reach final conclusions, but the 
position which emerges’ may be characterised as follows. ‘ You 
ought to go’, ‘this picture is good’ state something, the one 
something like that there would be reasons for a doing if the facts 
of the situation were known and borne in mind; the other 
something like that there would be reasons for appreciation if the 
features of a work of art were all noted and attended to with 
discrimination. But the bare statement is vacuous here unless 
its claim is put to the test by a demonstration ad oculos not only 
tothe hearer but onthe hearer. What is more, it is not in order to 
prove what we say that we insist on the demonstration ; but 
because we desire the hearer to have the benefit of experiencing 
what we claim. ‘ You ought to’, ‘this is good’ are in this 
respect one of a type with ‘ you will like it if you try’. One 
does not say this just for information, but for conversion. One 
is making an objective claim, and the claim may be falsified or 
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confirmed as things turn out. But one is not in the first place 
interested in what happens to the claim, but in that what was 
claimed should occur. ‘ You ought to go ’, ‘ this picture is good ’, 
followed up by relevant observations of fact, is an attempt 
to teach someone to appreciate something, a line of conduct, or a 
work of art. And ‘teaching appreciation ’ is a type of activity 
of its own, different both from telling a story, and from exhorting 
or preaching, though related to both. It shares with the first 
that it involves making an objective claim ; and with the second 
that it aims at practical conversion. 


Melbourne University 











II—_MATHEMATICS, SYNTACTICS AND 
LOGIC! 


By Hasxkett B. Curry 


At the 1939 Congress in Cambridge I proposed a definition of 
mathematics based on the notion of formal system.? This 
definition was elaborated somewhat in an address before the 
American Mathematical Society in New York City in October 
1940.3 In the present paper I shall discuss certain philosophical 
questions connected with that notion and its relations to syn- 
tactics and logic. The discussion is from the standpoint of a 
mathematician, and is intended to be suggestive only. It is 
hoped that these questions will eventually be more adequately 
handled by those who specialize in such matters. 

1. Formal system and syntax. That a formal system is 
essentially the same as the syntax of a language was pointed out 
by Carnap in the discussion at Cambridge ;4 and in APM I 


1 [This paper was presented to the International Congress for the Unity 
of Science which convened in Chicago in September 1941. It was to have 
been published in the Journal of Unified Science. The original manuscript 
was lost in the bombings during the war. The present text was prepared 
from @ carbon copy; the only cuanges are some additional material 
(enclosed in square brackets) in the footnotes. At the time the paper was 
originally written, I had in my possession a manuscript entitled “ Outlines 
of a Formalist Philosophy of Mathematics” (cited hereunder as OFP), 
which was of such length that there seemed little hope that it would ever 
be published. Accordingly this paper contains excerpts taken bodily 
from that paper together with some amplifications. However OFP has 
since been published in book form (North Holland Publishing Co., Amster- 
dam, 1951). There is therefore some repetition of that material in the 
present paper. The paper represents the state of my ideas on this subject 
in 1941 ; for the changes since that time, see the preface to OF P.] 

*[The paper presented in Camkridge was a condensation of OF P (see 
the preceding footnote). An abstract “ Remarks on the definition and 
nature of mathematics ” was set up in Journal of Unified Science, vol. ix, 
pp. 164-169, and preprints were distributed at the Congress ; but all the 
material for this part of that Journal was also destroyed in World War II.] 

3 See “ Some aspects of the problem of mathematical rigor ”’, Bulletin 
of the Americal Mathematical Society, vol. xlvii (1941), pp. 221-241. This 
paper will be referred to as APM. 

4 Jn this discussion at the Cambridge congress Carnap indicated that a 
‘ syntax ’ or ‘ calculus’ is to be understood in a more general sense than in 
his book Logical syntax of language, New York and London, 1937. This 
being the case, the notion of a syntax is somewhat vague. Accordingly 
in APM I took as basis a very definite sense of ‘ calculus’ due to Scholz. 
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endeavoured to show that an instance of either notion can, be 
transformed into one of the other by a mechanical process. But 
although these notions are equivalent in this sense, yet there are 
differences between them. This is shown by the fact that in a 
formal system we have only one language, while in a syntax we 
havetwo. In, both sorts of system we invent a certain technical 
terminology and specify precisely how it is to be used as an ad- 
junct to ordinary language ; but, whereas in a formal system we 
specify nothing further concerning the designata of these new 
expressions, in a syntax we say that they refer to the symbols 
and expressions of an “ object language ”’ (ordinary language 
being the “ syrtax language ’’). In the case of a syntax, further- 
more, there is the more or less explicit demand that a specific 
object language shall be exhibited. That this concrete represen- 
tation has advantages for some purposes is granted; but for 
mathematics there are disadvantages which it is now necessary 
to discuss. 

Before doing this, let us consider two ways of turning a piece 
of ordinary mathematics, say elementary algebra, into an absiract 
system. On the one hand we may take the symbolism of algebra 
as an object language and formulate its syntax. This process 
I shall call calculization ; it is essentially the same as what I 
called by that name in APM. On the other hand we may con- 
struct a formal system in a fashion analogous to the construction 
of the system G in APM ; this process I shall call formalization. 
In many parts of the following discussion I am considering formal 
systems and calculuses with tacit reference to such a mode of 
generation. 

In the first place calculization necessitates a duplicity of sym- 
bolism in order to avoid the confusions of the autonymous mode 
of speech. Furthermore, since the familiar symbols are in the 
object language, we must take new and unfamiliar marks for ihe 
symbols we actually use, viz. the names of the former symbols 
in the syntax language. The result is a loss of perspicuiiy. 
In a formalization, on the other hand—although we may wish 
to change some of the symbols for psychological reasons—-ihis 
prolixity is quite unnecessary. 


The equivalence mentioned in the text is with reference to this notion. 
In the present paper I shall use ‘ syntax ’, unless otherwise stated, in the 
sense of ‘calculus’ in APM. What is said of this restricted notion will 
apply, with suitable modifications, to various generalizations of it. 
Carnan’s book just cited will be referred to hereafter as LS. 
1See LS, p. 153; also W. V. Quine, Mathematical logic, pp. 23-33. 
I am not referring to the technical definition in LS, p. 238. 
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The autonymous mode of speech has been sharply criticized 
by the proponents of the syntactics.1 This idiom is indeed 
dangerous when the subjects of discourse are expressions which 
have a meaning in their own right. Then a systematic method 
of distinguishing between use and meniion is necessary.? But 
when the objects are non-linguistic,’ the conventions of ordinary 
language * are usually sufficient to clarify such uses of the auto- 
nymous mode as it is convenient to make. This occurs, for in- 
stance in connexion with substitution.® Since a formal system 
can be represented non-linguistically, the same freedom is 
allowable in connexion with it as in ordinary discourse. 

Again, as already remarked in APM, a calculization mis- 
represents the level of abstraction at which mathematicians 
operate. In mathematics we abstract not only from the meaning 
of our symbols but also from the peculiarities of their external 
structure. In doing such ample justice to the first of these 
abstractions, .the syntacticians perform only lip service to the 
second.® For, however much they may explain the situation 
parenthetically, they tend to make linguistic accidents appear 
on a par with more substantial considerations. Take, for instance, 
parentheses and commas. From the syntactical point of view 
these are symbols to be treated like any others.? But from the 


1See the preceding footnote. 

* Such a systematic method is used by linguists as a matter of course. 
In the oldest English Grammar which I could find in our library, viz. 
An essay on grammar as it may be applied to the English language, by Wm. 
Ward, published in London in 1765—quotation marks plus italics are 
used systematically in mentioning phrases. 

3’ From the present point of view an object is non-linguistic if it is not 
adopted for insertion in the text of the syntax language, or if, being so 
adapted, it has no meaning in its own right. Thus where an object 
language is wholly uninterpreted, as in the work of Hilbert, Church, and 
some others, its symbols are non-linguistie. 

4The autonymous use of words is recognized by Jespersen in his 
Modern English grammar, vol. ii, (1914) pp. 213-215. It was also recognized 
by the schoolmen, cf. Joseph’s Introduction to Logic (1916), p. 19. 

5 Cf. LS, p. 159. A method of defining substitution in a formal system 
without using an autonymous mode is indicated in APM. 

6 Cf. LS, pp. 5-6. The formal structure of a language is, for example, 
invariant of other changes than a one-one replacement of its symbols (cf. 
the next footnote). 

7 Sometimes considerable attention is devoted to them, e.g. in S. C. 
Kleene, “ Proof by cases in formal logic”. Annals of Mathematics, 
vol. xxxv (1934), pp. 529-544, especially §2. How different this would be 
if a Lukasiewicz notation had been used instead of Church’s complex 
array of parentheses. From the point of view mentioned below such con- 
siderations belong to semiography. Of course there may be serious 
reasons for studying them. 
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standpoint of formalization they relate to a particular presenta- 
tion 1 of the formal system, and are irrelevant as far as the system 
itself is concerned. A mere change in notation can abolish them 
altogether. 

Moreover, if we are interested in the syntax of a language 
at all, it is usually because we are concerned with an inter- 
pretation of that language in terms of some subject matter. 
In that case we can sometimes represent the associated formal 
system directly in terms of the subject matter. This process 
involves difficulties if the object language contains variables ; 
but we now know, in principle at least, how variables can be 
eliminated. It is a mistake to suppose that we can reason 
formally only with symbols. 

Finally the notion of formal system represents a deeper 
level of abstraction than a syntax, and in that sense is more 
truly formal. For in a syntax the objects of our study must be 
actually placed before us. Even in the more abstract sense of 
IS §2, where the symbols may be any objects whatever, there 
are significant relations which have to be seen by direct in- 
spection of the objects themselves. Thus the elements are 
arranged in a linear order,” and we must see directly that the 
result of placing ‘C’ behind ‘ AB’ is the same as that of placing 
‘BC’ behind ‘A’. The reduction of a syntax to a formal 
system requires formalizing such relations by methods due to 
Tarski and Hermes. When this is done, and then only, the 
“object language ’’ can be forgotten entirely. This is a more 
rigorous criterion of formality—that we can deal with objects in 
terms of certain posited relations between them, without knowing 
anything further than that we have objects of some sort and 
certain ways of combining them. 

The essence of formalism is that we use symbols according 
to definitely prescribed rules, not that we talk about sym- 
bols. If a system is really formal it can always be represented 
symbolically, and this representation may serve important 
psychological purposes. Theoretically, however, a specific 


1 This word is given a technical meaning in APM § 4. 

? In the discussion at Cambridge Carnap stated that this linear ordering, 
which is explicitly assumed in LS, is not essential for the notion of a calculus 
assuch. But, presumably, it would still be necessary to inspect the objects 
themselves. 

3 See A. Tarski, ““ Der Wahrheitsbegriff in den formalisierten Sprachen”, 
Studia philosophica, vol. i (1935, published in Polish in 1933), pp. 261-405, 
and H. Hermes, “‘ Semiotik ”’, Forschungen zur Logik und zur Grundlegung 
der exakten Wissenschaften, Heft 5 (1938). In regard to Hermes, the logistic 
symbolism which he uses in his syntax language is, of course, irre!evant. 
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representation of any kind is superfluous. Mathematics is 
preferably to be defined as the science of pure formalism. 

2. Relations to semiotics. The three divisions of semiotics— 
syntactics, semantics, and pragmatics—are separated according 
to the level of abstraction.1 In pragmatics belong all those 
considerations which involve the relation of the language to its 
interpreters ; im semantics we abstract from these, but consider 
the relations of expressions to their designata ; in syntactics we 
abstract from these also and consider only what can be defined by 
considering the symbols themselves, their kinds and arrange- 
ment. From this point of view mathematics may be regarded as 
a fourth level of abstraction, in which we consider only the 
structure which is left when the symbols themselves are left 
out of account. But mathematics, since it does not deal with 
signs and may be arrived at by abstraction from non-linguistic 
fields, is not a division of semiotics. 

There are, however, certain difficulties about this. To explain 
these it will be necessary to make a few remarks about the division 
of semiotics. 

In the first place syntactics,? in its most general sense, is 
no more a division of semiotics than is mathematics. For 
according to Carnap the elements (‘symbols ”’) of a syntax 
may be any objects whether functioning as signs or not. Such 
a system is essentially a represented * formal system. For 
this discussion I shall restrict the term ‘syntax’ to a system 
whose elements are signs. Moreover, for the most part, I shall 
suppose that they form in some sense a language in which the 
sentences are statements, and the valid sentences are true; 
when these conditions are not fulfilled I shall speak of a generalized 
syntax. 

Again there is a division of semiotics which is not yet taken 
account of ; viz. the descriptive properties of the symbols as such. 
If we were to examine a catalogue of the words (?.e. symbols) 
of the (written) Polish language,’ we should notice facts such as 
the following: the words are written with the same alphabet 
as ours, except that there are some additional characters 


1 See C. W. Morris, ‘* Foundations of the theory of signs”’, International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, vol. i, no. 2; also R. Carnap, “ Founda- 
tions of logic and mathematics ”’, ibid. vol. i, no. 3, p. 4. 

* Note that I am using ‘ syntax’ to designate a certain sort of system, 
‘syntactics ’ for the science of such systems. 

% More strictly an interpreted formal system. Cf. my book “‘ Legons 
sur la logique algébrique ” (Gauthier Villars, Paris, 1951) chap. 1, § 5. 

‘This example is chosen because it is probably unfamiliar to most 
reaclers. 
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consisting of letters with diacritical marks; words frequently 
begin with combinations such as ‘ prz’, ‘ez’, ‘tw’, ‘zd’; there 
are several one letter words of frequent occurrence such as ‘ w’, 
‘Zz’, *1’,‘0’; ‘ow’, ‘ych’, ‘ego’, ‘ywac’ are common endings, 
etc. As name for the division dealing with such considerations 
I propose semiography. 

Now, although semiography has nothing to do with meaning, 
this is true of syntactics only to a limited extent. Of course 
one can set up a generalized syntax with the symbols of a 
language in an arbitrary manner. But when a syntax is ab- 
stracted from a language it is certain features of meaning which 
determine how the abstraction shall be made. Furthermore, 
when a syntax is set up it determines the meaning of many 
expressions partially, and of the so-called logical expressions 
completely. The designatum of the English sentence-connective 
‘and’ is determined by syntactics alone. 

To illustrate this suppose that, a moratorium having been 
declared on research, scientists busy themselves collecting in 
one vast book all the sentences yet written in English which are 
scientifically known to be true. Since there are only a finite 
number of such sentences this will cause no difficulty (!). Suppose 
further that they write in Japanese an exhaustive syntax of 
English as a scientific language ;2 and that these two compila- 
tions are sealed up, without specimens, pictures, or demon- 
strative indications of any kind, in the time capsule of the next 
world’s fair. Five thousand years hence we may suppose that 
English has been completely obliterated, but that, since the course 
of empire moves westward, the supermen of that era can under- 
stand Japanese. What then can they make of their English 
library ? My guess is that they can decipher a good deal. They 
will have more to go on than Hrozny in his decipherment of the 
Hittite language.* 


1Qther possible names are ‘orthography’, ‘grammatics’ (formed 
from ‘ ypaypa’ on the analogy of ‘ phonetics’ from ‘ ¢wvy’), ‘morphology ’, 
‘ hyletics ’ (from ‘éAn matter’—cf. Schachter’s ‘‘Grammatik des Materials’’). 
The first of these is in use in a slightly different sense ; the second would be 
liable to confusion with ‘ grammar’ especially when an adjective is formed 
from it (it is used in a different sense below); the third would require a 
qualifying adjective to be specific, and, besides, was used in APM to 
designate those considerations relating to a formal system which are 
analogous to the “formative rules” of a syntax. ‘Semiography’ is 
said to be used in medicine in approximately the sense here intended. 

2 This syntax is to include the specification that the sentences of the 
first compilation (or a sufficiently extensive selection of them) are primitive. 

3 Of course this illustration must not be overworked. The decipherers 
would naturally take into consideration psychological factors, and would 
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The preceding discussion is summarized in the attached diagram. 
Of course this diagram is oversimplified. For one thing the 
demarcation between divisions is not always sharp. Thus a 
generalized syntax is intermediate between syntactics and mathe- 
matics ; from a formal system we pass to a generalized syntax 
by symbolic representation and to a syntax proper by inter- 
pretation. Semiography as a significant branch of semantics 
often has pragmatic features, such as ease of writing, legibility, or 
(as in phonetics) the physiology of the speaker. Graphology, 
or the science of relations between character and handwriting, is a 
combination of semiography and pragmatics without admixture 
of any syntactical or semantical element. Between syntactics 
and semiography there are intermediate stages ; thus the study 
of parentheses, as in Kleene’s paper above cited, or in my paper 
“On the use of dots as brackets in logical expressions **! is 
primarily semiographic, involving only a meagre amount of 
syntactics. Moreover, syntactics breaks into two parts ac- 
cording as the formative rules alone, or these in combination 
with the transformative rules, are used. Grammar, as that 
word is ordinarily used, would include the first of these divisions 
but not the second.? But these are matters of detail, and there- 
fore I allow the diagram to stand.? It suggests that there are 


attempt to construct a model in terms of the world as they know it. But 
it is clear that syntactical considerations would play an important role, and 
that the proportion of words whose meaning was known would be con- 
siderable. What would be our situation in regard to the Cretan language 
if we had a complete statement even of its grammatical syntax (cf. footnote 
4, p. 172) ? 

1 Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. ii (1937), pp. 26-28. For Kleene’s 
paper, see note 7, p. 174. 

* For this reason the term ‘syntax’ is unfortunate ; it was based on 
an analogy which has been pushed too far. However, the resulting con- 
fusion may be allayed by introducing grammatics for what was above 
roughly indicated as the province of grammar, viz. semiography plus the 
formative part of syntactics. Then the formative rules of a language 
would give rise to its grammatical syntax, according with ordinary usage. 
The rest of its syntax might then be called its logical or theoretical syntax. 
(The term ‘theoretical’ is derived from the analogous usage in APM.) 

Incidentally, it is really a theory or a system, rather than a language, 
which has a theoretical syntax. The use of ‘language ’ is itself an over- 
worked analogy. Morris (loc. cit.) recognizes that ‘language’ has a different 
meaning on the syntactical level, and is obliged to introduce subscripts to 
avoid confusion. Cf. also L. Bloomfield, ‘‘ Linguistic aspects of science ”’, 
International encyclopedia of unified science’’, vol. i, no. 4 (1939), pp. 11 
and 44, 

5 Some of the considerations here adduced may not belong to semiotics ; 
but, in so far as I am acquainted with the definition of that word, there is 
no reason why they should not. 
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four main dimensions of semiotics : the sign vehicle itself, formal 
structure, external referenda, and interpreters. 

3. Pseudo-object sentences.1 Let us now turn to the considera- 
tion of the discussions in the last part of Carnap’s book. As to 
the philosophical aspects of that discussion I am not competent 
to speak. I can only say, however, as a mathematician, that 
the fundamental thesis—viz. that the confusion mentioned is 
due to the material mode of speech—is not proved. For the 
sentences listed as examples are in many cases intrinsically 
vague—they contain words not defined in the context—and it is 
conceivable that it may be this vagueness, rather than the material 
idiom per se, which is at fault. One can be rigorous in the material 
idiom as well as in the syntactical one. One can also pun in the 
syntactical idiom as the following example shows :— 

‘IT’ is a capital letter. 
‘me ’ is the objective case of ‘I’. 
. “me ’ is the objective case of a capital letter. 

Again the translations into the syntactical idiom do not, 
in all cases, have the same meaning as the original. Thus 
consider the two sentences : 

Yesterday’s lecture treated of Babylon. 
In yesterday’s lecture the word ? ‘ Babylon ’ 
(or some synonymous designation) occurred. 


The second of these would be true and the first false if the 
lecture had been about the breeding habits of the polar bear, 
while the professor told a joke in which ‘ Babylon ’ occurred. 

These examples are more or less facetious. However, let us 
consider more in detail the sentence 

(1) Seven is a number. 


If I understand Carnap correctly his rendering of this would be 
(2) ‘Seven ’ is a number word. 


Let us, however, translate these sentences into German.? The 
sentence (1) then becomes 


1Cf. C. J. Ducasse, “ Concerning the status of the so-called ‘ pseudo- 
object ’ sentences ”’, Journal of philosophy, vol. xxxvii (1940), pp. 309-324. 
The discussion given below is independent of Ducasse’s ; most of it is 
taken, with verbal changes, from a manuscript written in the summer of 
1939. [Viz. OFP.] 

2 LS, p. 289. This ‘the word’ should be omitted, because ‘ the word 
‘* Babylon” is synonymous with ‘‘ Babylon” ’. 

3 The idea of translating into a foreign language was, I think, suggested 
by Langford. I forget the time and whether there was any connexion 
between that discussion and the present: problem. 
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(3) Sieben ist eine Zalil. 
As to (2) we might think that the translation was 
(4) ‘Sieben ° ist ein Zahlwort. 


However it is evident that ‘‘ Sieben ”’ is not the correct transla- 
tion of ‘‘Seven’’. For if it were, the correct translation of 


(5) “Seven ’ has five letters 
would be 
(6) ‘Sieben ’ hat fiinf Buchstaben. 


However (6) is false while (5) is true. Further thought shows 
that “‘ Seven ’’ cannot be translated, but must be carried over 
bodily into the German. But if “Seven ”’ replaces “ Sieben ”’ 
in (4) the resulting sentence is meaningless to a German, and one 
must make an auxiliary explanation, thus 

(7) ‘Seven ’ ist ein englisches Zahlwort. 

This makes explicit the fact that (7), and hence also (2), refer to 
the English language. 

Thus (1) and (2) have different meanings in that they refer to 
different facts ; (1) expresses a relationship between concepts 3 
and would be analytic if properly formulated ; (2) states a fact 
concerning the English language. In the language of Carnap, 
(1) and (2) are not L-equipollent.2 We can also see this directly 
if we try to establish their equipollence. Thus we might argue 
that (2) follows from (1) in combination with 

(8) ‘Seven ’ is a name of seven. 

(9) A name of a number is a number word. 

Of these (9) can be taken as a definition. As to (8), we might 
conclude that it follows from 


(10) An, English expression enclosed in 
single quotes is a name of that 
expression. 
However (8) does not follow from (10); one can conclude only 
(11) “Seven ”’ is a name of ‘ seven’. 


It is purely a linguistic accident that the English name of seven 
is ‘seven’, rather than ‘ het’ for instance. 
Finally consider the sentence. 


1 By a concept I mean the designatum of asymbol. Note that according 
to Morris every symbol has a designatum. 

* The significance of the prefix ‘ L-’ in connexion with a syntax is not 
clear to me, especially in view of criticisms by S. Maclane (Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical- Society, vol. xliv (1936), pp. 173-174) and 8. C. 
Kleene (Journal of symbolic logic, vol. iv (199), pp. 85-86). However, 
we can allow this terminology for the sake of argument. 
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(12) Seven is a prime number. 


Carnap would say this is an object sentence in contradiction to 
(1).1_ I confess I do not understand this. For one can define 
the class of names of prime numbers syntactically, and then, 
in the same manner that we go from (1) to (2), we can pass from 
(10) to 

(13) “Seven ’ is a name of a prime number. 


Wherein there is a difference in kind between (1) and (12) is not 
clear. 

4. Mathematics and logic. We must begin the discussion of this 
topic by considering two senses of ‘logic’. On the one hand 
there is logic as the critical study of inference ; let us call this 
‘logic,’. On the other hand there is logic as the study of formal 
systems bearing some relation to logic, ; this we shall call“ logic,’. 
The relation between the two is analogous to that between 
geometry as the science of space and geometry as a branch of 
mathematics. It is evident that logic, is a branch of philosophy, 
while logic, belongs to mathematics. 

The first point is that mathematics and syntactics are indepen- 
dent of logic,. As I pointed out in APM * a mathematical proof 
is valid when and only when certain objective criteria are satisfied. 
This involves no processes of inference. All that is presupposed 
is the ability to use symbols and to see that directions are followed. 

Because of this fact logic, is a powerful tool in the study of 
logic,, indeed I think it is the essentially significant method. 
Moreover, just as in mathematical geometry we can construct 
non-euclidean, non-archimedean, non-everything geometries, so 
in logic, we can and do construct a great variety of systems, 
which we call “logics? when sufficiently comprehensive. Of 
course logic, does not exhaust logic, ; discussions of the signifi- 
cance and acceptability * of logics belong in logic,. But the 
facts of logic, form part of the essential data of logic,, and indeed 
of philosophy generally. In this connexion semantics is able to 
play an important role because it is an important function of 
logic to analyse the way in which we express propositions in 
words. 

The way is thus open for logic, to become an empirical science. 
For we are in a position to invoke empirical criteria of accept- 
ability. The possibility is open that a generalized logic will 


1 TS, p. 285. 

2§4, p. 232. In this respect a mathematical and a syntactical system 
are alike. 

3 Defined in APM, § 8. 
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prove more acceptable for certain purposes than a classical one. 
Indeed there are indications that a logic without excluded middle 
will be acceptable for constructability questions where infinity is 
involved ; the use of a logic without a distributive law has been 
seriously proposed for quantum theory ;! and generalized logics 
of various kinds are suggested for probability. 

On the other hand it is evident that logic, does not exhaust 
mathematics ; for we can construct systems of mathematics 
having no imaginable connexion with logic,. As to whether 
ordinary arithmetic and analysis can be based on logics, the 
question cannot be answered without a more precise definition 
of logics. But even with a liberal interpretation the question is 
not entirely settled.? 


The Pennsylvania State College 


1 See Garrett Birkhoff and J. Van Neumanr, “ The logic of quantum 
mechanics ”, Annals of Mathematics, vol. xxxvii (1936), pp. 823-843. 

2 Cf. A. Church, “ The present situation in the foundation of mathe- 
matics’, an appendix in F. Gonseth, Philosophie mathématique, Paris, 
1939. 








III—THE PICTURE THEORY OF MEANING 


By Epna Daitz 


IsatAH BERLIN has recently discoursed on the proneness of 
philosophers to adopt as a paradigm one type of sentence-fact 
relation, and then Deflate other sentences to sentences of the 
chosen sort, or, alternatively, Inflate other facts to facts of the 
chosen sort. In his view, one of the causes of this persistent 
propensity is the Correspondence Theory of Language, ‘the 
assumption that words are names and that it is not truth, 
so much as meaning, that is a form of correspondence between 
symbols and things.’ (P.A.S. 1949-50, p. 180). One form which 
the Correspondence view of meaning takes is the Picture Theory. 
I shall explore the logic of ‘ picture’, and of related notions 
like ‘ map,’ ‘ reflection ’ in the hope of showing what the Picture 
Theory is and why it must be a misdescription of ‘ how words 
mean’. Some philosophers hold the Picture Theory outright. 
Others, although they do not say explicitly that names of things 
are like pictures of things, or that sentences picture facts, yet 
describe language in terms that properly describe not language 
but pictures. I shall mostly draw examples from three sources : 
Russell, Wittgenstein’s T'ractatus, and Wisdom’s articles on 
‘Logical Constructions’. For ease of statement and with no 
commitment to any use beyond that introduced, pictures, maps, 
sentences, etc., will be said to be signs that signify. A sign will 
be composed of elements. What the picture etc., depicts, 
the signified, will also be said to be composed of elements. 

A picture, for example, might have as its elements splodges 
of paint ; if what it signifies is a landscape, the signified might 
have as elements stones, leaves, trees. It is possible to set up a 
eorrespondence between elements of the sign and elements of the 
signified : the brown strokes correspond to the tree trunks, the 
green dots to leaves. However, a picture is not a jumble of 
variegated paint patches. To show trees in a forest the browns 
and greens must be disposed on the canvas in a particular arrange- 
ment, an arrangement similar to the arrangement of the leaves and 
the tree trunks they represent. 

This elicits three characteristics of the relation which holds 
between picture and pictured. The elements of a picture 
represent elements in the pictured. The arrangement of the 


| elements in the picture shows the arrrangement of the elements 
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in the pictured. To each element in the picture there corresponds 
an element in the pictured. There are further features of 
‘ picture ’ which influence elucidations of ‘ word ’ or “ sentence ’ 
in picture terms. 

There is no differentiation of function among the elements of a 
picture. One patch of paint does not do this, and another that. 
All elements of a picture bear the same relation to the elements of / 
the pictured: that of ‘representing’. Further, the terms/ 
between which the relation of picturing holds, the picture and the 
pictured, are both entities in the sense that, unlike dreams or the 
meanings of words, they are among the furniture of the world. 
When a picture stands in a relation to something which is not a 
thing, we no longer speak of it as picturing that thing. It illus- 
trates a story; The Old Wives’ Tale is not a thing and it is that 
which is illustrated ; or it is a graph of a temperature ; a record 
of nervous impulses in the brain; a spatial interpretation of a 
symphony. Not only must both picture and pictured be entities, , 
but they must also be entities in what—for want of a better word | 
—TI call the same genre. A picture is a visual pattern and can / 
' picture only what is visually accessible. A still-life of a duck} 
cannot show the taste of the bird as it may show its markings. 
The sense in which a picture shows a tasty bird is the sense in 
which I see a tasty bird, that is, I see a bird which looks as if it 
would be succulent to the taste. I cannot see the taste of a 
bird any more than a picture can show it. As Wittgenstein 
says: ‘2.171 The picture can represent every reality whose 


form it has. The spatial picture, everything spatial, the coloured 
everything coloured, etc.’ Of course, picture and pictured cannot / 
| be in the identical genre. If they were, the one would be a replica, 


a duplicate, or a model of the other and not a picture of it. To 
be a picture something must be omitted, but what remains can 
show only features of the scene in the same genre as itself, 7.e. 
certainly spatial and possibly coloured features. 

It is now possible to summarise features we may expect in 
a description of language which uses the picture as a model. 
Elements of the sign will stand for, and be in one to one cor- 
respondence with, elements in the signified. The arrangement of 
elements in the sign will show the arrangement of the elements 
in the signified. There will be no diversity of role among 
the elements of the sign. Sign and signified will be entities in 
the same genre. 
~ Look now at a description of language in picture terms. Witt- 
genstem says: ‘4.01 The proposition is a picture of reality. 
4.0312 The possibility of propositions is based upon the principle 
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of the representation of objects by signs. 3.21 To the con- 
figuration of the simple signs in the propositional sign corresponds 
the configuration of the objects in the state of affairs.’ As in a 
picture, so in a proposition ‘ 4.0311 One name stands for one 
thing, and another for another thing, and they are connected 
together. And so the whole, like a living picture, presents 
the atomic fact.’ 
~The Tractatus also satisfies the model’s demand that sign 
and signified be in the same genre. It achieves this by equating 
the sign (the proposition) to the signified (the fact). ‘2.1 We 
make to ourselves pictures of facts. 2.141 The picture is a fact.’ 
Russell, in Our Knowledge of the External World, is constrained 
“Sto preserve the parallelism in language as regards facts and 
propositions ’ (p. 63) and to talk of the one as he talks of the other 
for the same reason. In addition propositions and facts must 
become entities. ‘3.1431 The essential nature of the pro- 
positional sign becomes very clear when we imagine it made up of 
spatial objects (such as tables, chairs, books) instead of written 
signs.” Here Wittgenstein thinks of propositions and—since 
propositions coincide with facts—of facts as a complex of objects. 
So does Wisdom : ‘ It is true that the fact expressed by ‘ This is 
red ’ is not merely two things this and red. It is these two stuck 
together and stuck together in a certain way.’ (Minn, 1931, 
p. 197). Again, Wisdom writes—note the italics and initial 
capital substituted for the significantly omitted ‘ that ’—‘ suppose 
I say ‘“‘ Some dogs are sleepy ’’ and speak truly. Then there will 
be one or two facts out in the big world of this sort : This is a dog 
and this is sleepy, That is a dog and that is sleepy, Thet is a dog 
and etc. (Mrnp, 1931, p. 473). -That on this model facts are 
things is here even plainer. 
Different philosophers may make different use of the picture 
model. They may pick on different features or stop short where 
, another might go on. Wittgenstein asserts a correspondence 
\ between elements of the sign and elements of the signified (‘3.2 
\In propositions thoughts can be so expressed that to the objects 
iof the thoughts correspond the elements of the propositional 
issn.) but does not go on to assert that this correspondence is 
fone to one. There are elements in the sign e.g. the logical 
‘constants which do not represent, that is, do not stand for 
lL objects. Nor, in consequence, does he assign the same role to 
all elements in the proposition. Wisdom, on the other hand, 
adopts these two features of the picture model. There must 
be an isomorphism of elements in the proposition and the fact 
—this is what he means by ‘ identity of form’; and all element 
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in the proposition stand for elements in the fact. Wisdom says 
they are all Demonstrative Symbols in Stebbing’s sense—(‘ A 
demonstrative phrase is like a bodily gesture, it points at some- 
thing for consideration.’ A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 15)— 
that is, they all perform the same function. 

At once, for views like these there are difficulties. Consider 
first those created by the notion that elements of the sign aie 
for elements in the signified. Take the phrase ‘The river’ | 
in ‘ The river is long’. For what could it stand? The river 2 | 
But then, since all words in the sentence stand for an object, for | 
what does ‘long’ stand? The river too? But this is absurd. | 
Shall we say then that ‘The river’ stands for the river without 
its length, and ‘long ’stands for its length? This is to take the road | 
that will end at the bare particular. Or shall we say that ‘ The / 
river ’ stands for the river with all its properties and ‘long’ 
stands for its length, 7.e. one of its properties ? This makes all} 
relations internal. Clearly, a ‘ stand for ’ account of the function’ 
of the words in a sentence will not do. Equally clearly, theories 
of meaning which say : The name means the object, even if they 
do not acknowledge it, use ‘ mean ’ with the logic of ‘ stand for ’. 
And how can it apply at all to conditional sentences or negative 
sentences ? Does ‘not’ name an element in the world? If it 
does, how odd an element ; if it doesn’t, how do we describe the! 
difference between ‘ This is red ’ and ‘ This is not red’? ‘ This ’} 
confesses Wisdom (Mrnp, 1932, p. 461) ‘is the sleeping dog 
negation and we hurry past... .’ 

Again, how can the view that the arrangement of elements in the 
sign shows the arrangement of elements in the signified account 
for statements, which, though they have a different arrangement 
of elements yet express the same fact ? May not ‘ This is red and } 
round ’ and ‘ This is red and this is round ’ state the same fact ? 
Either it must be claimed that no two sentences can ever express 
the same fact—which is to deny a use to ‘ same fact ’"—or it must 
be admitted that the arrangement of elements in the sentence does 
not always show the arrangement of elements in the fact, that 
some sentences are better at doing this than others, e.g. that ‘ This 
is red and this is round ’ more nearly shows the arrangement of 
elements in the fact than the misleadingly telescoped ‘ This is red 
and round’. And then the suspicion arises that no ordinary 
sentence intimates really well the structure of the fact, that only 
some as yet undisclosed sentences could do this, perhaps, or 
is it that no sentence can be used to do this at all ? 

Consider next difficulties created by the transformation of © 
facts into things. There is a modicum of plausibility in ‘ The 
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fact Sophia hit me is in the world’ ; there is no semblance of it in 
‘The fact Something hit me is in the world’. While the first fact 
is composed of Sophia and me in a certain relation, what would 
be the elements of the second fact ? Something and me? But 
what sort of thing is something? Sentences like ‘ Everything 
which is round is red’, ‘ The thing which is round is red ’ pose 
the same problem as will any sentence not composed of names of 
objects and simple verbs. Clearly, a philosopher committed 
to treating facts as things must discard embarrassing elements 
like something, everything, the thing which, ete. Consider, for 


-instance the devices Wisdom resorted to. His first strategem is 


‘to imtroduce the new relation of ‘referrmg’. He. separates 
the fact expressed by these embarrassing sentences from the facts 
to which they refer. The facts referred to are always of the 
satisfactory concrete sort. ‘Suppose I say “Some dogs are 
sleepy ’’ and speak truly. Then there will be one or two facts 
out in the big world of this sort : Thos is a dog and this is sleepy. 
That is a dog and that is sleepy. Thet is a dog and ete. What I 
refer to by my sentences are these facts. What I express by 
my sentence is the fact that there are such facts as these.’ 

This is unsatisfactory: the fact expressed still contains de- 
plorable elements. Wisdom’s second expedient is to jettison both 
the relation of ‘ expressing ’ and his self-devised ‘ referring ’. He 
invents a new one—‘locating’. Sentences now simply locate facts. 
The difference between ‘Sophia hit me’ and ‘Something hit me’ 
is now describable as a difference in completeness of location. 
‘Sophia hit me’ precisely locates the fact Sophia hit me. 
‘Something hit me’ partially locates the facts Sophia hit me, Amos 
hit me, Martha. ... The facts are all composed of tangible 
elements with no difficult somethings, or everythings occurring in 
them. Thus we find old facts discarded, like the fact that someone 
hit me, and new facts invoked, like Sophia hit me, Amos hit 
me, Martha. . . . We find that the intimate link between sentence 
and fact has been broken, and in its place a loose union between 
a sentence and countless other facts. Would one not have thought 
that ‘ Someone hit me ’, if related to any fact, would be related 
to the fact that someone hit me, and not to Sophia hit me, Amos 
hit me, Martha... ? 

Finally, consider one of the consequences of the assimilation 
of sentences to facts. ‘3.1432 We must not say “ The complex 
sign ‘ aRb’ says ‘ astands in relation Rto b’”’ ; but we must say, 
“that ‘a’ stands in a certain relation to ‘6’ says that aRb”’.’ 
Normally we should say that it was a fact about the sign 
‘aRb’ that ‘a’ stands in a certain relation to ‘ b ’, not that the 
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sign ‘aRb’ ds that fact. This way of converting sentences into 
facts creates a difficulty : in conversion, an n-termed sentence 
becomes an n + 1-termed fact. Consider ‘ Sophia hates Amos ’. 
This becomes the fact ‘ Hates ’ is between ‘ Sophia’ and ‘ Amos’, 
which has the consequence that it is impossible to gear the form 
of a sentence to the form of the fact. The sentence ‘ Sophia 
hates Amos’ is not identical in form with, 7.e. has not the same 
number of elements as, the fact Sophia hates Amos. For the 
sentence is the fact ‘ Hates ’ is between ‘ Sophia’ and ‘ Amos ’, 1.e. 
it has four elements while Sophia hates Amos has only three. 
This view brings with it the consequence that all ordinary 
sentences have, for fact-stating purposes, one word too many ! 

All these difficulties strengthen the suspicion that pictures are, 
as a model for sentences, unfortunate. In some cases, e.g. 
negative sentences, there is no fit; in other cases, e.g. sentences 
containing words like ‘something’ contriving is needed to 
achieve a fit, and in even the best cases the fit is uncomfortable— 
it is time to examine closely pictures and sentences. To bring 
out their logic I propose also to examine reflections and maps. 

Reflections, pictures, and maps share a feature of fundamental 
importance. They are icons.!_ An icon is a sign which has at 
least one of the properties of that for which it is a sign, and signifies 
in virtue of such a property. Ina drawing of a cat with her small 
kitten, more of the picture will be occupied by the cat than the 
kitten ; the relative dimensions of the cat and the kitten are 
repeated in the picture of the cat and the kitten. Reflections, 
pictures, and maps duplicate the spatial properties of that which 
they reflect, picture or map.? Sentences, on the other hand, 
are not icons. In the sentence ‘The cat is bigger than the 
kitten ’, ‘cat’ is in the some type as ‘ kitten’. To convey our 
meaning we have no need to write ‘ THE CaT is bigger than the 
kitten ’, 

The next difference to notice between icons and sentences 
is important. Icons show, sentences state. A reflection in 
water shows the trees on its bank, a picture shows a girl holding 
a cat, a map shows the course of a river. A sentence states 
that the tree is on the river bank, that the girl holds a cat, that 
the river flows from north to south. 

Before continuing it may be worthwhile to examine briefly 
a sense of ‘show’ which in this context is confusing. It is a 


1T adapt this term from C. 8S. Peirce. 

* This is inaccurate. It fails to take account of the effects of, e.g. 
perspective or projection.’ So to take account would complicate but not, 
I think, alter the description. 
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sense different from the sense in which e.g. a picture of a girl 
holding a cat bas been said to show a girl holding a cat. In 
the new sense of ‘show’ a picture of a girl holding a cat may 
show something other than a girl holding a cat; it may, in 
this sense, show the influence of a school of painting or that the 
artist’s technique has improved. This sense of ‘show’ is 
applicable to sentences too. A sentence may show care in 
construction or that its writer spells poorly. It seems to me 
clear that ‘ show’ in this sense of ‘ reveals’ is not of direct in- 
terest to us. From now on I ignore it to discuss ‘ show’ only 
in the sense in which an icon, but not a sentence, may show. 

To continue, then, with the comparison of showing and stating. 
Both relations are resoluble into two components. Showing 
consists in representing and arranging, stating in referring and 
describing. Here the similarity ends. It is possible to point 
at a reflection in a river saying ‘ Look at the tree in the water ’. 
Similarly, of a picture we may say ‘ This ’—pointing at a line 
in a drawing—‘ is the tree trunk ’, or of a map ‘ Here’s Oxford 
and there’s Woodstock ’—indicating two dots with the finger. 
But we cannot say as we indicate one of the words in a sentence 
‘This is a tree’. The fact that icons are like what they signify 
is acknowledged by our willingness to say that the icon 7s what 
it signifies. 

There is no locution alternative to ‘ is ’ for the relation between 
the elements of a reflection and the elements of what it reflects. 
Its elements are trees, clouds, leaves. We do not say that a 
reflection represents or stands for or denotes or refers to the 
scene it reflects. Perhaps this is so because it is a causal pheno- 
menon and these relations all imply an agent who uses the sign 
to represent, stand for, denote, or refer to the signified. The 
image on a television or cinema screen is spoken about in a similar 
way. ‘Look, there’s Philip Harben’ and not ‘ Look, that 
represents, or stands for, etc. Philip Harben.’ Of a picture, on 
the other hand, in addition to saying that a curved stroke is the 
tree trunk, we may say that it represents the tree trunk. Simi- 
larly, of a map, the dot which is Oxford may also be said to stand 
for Oxford. Instead of writing: The elements of an icon stand 
for, represent, or are, elements in the signified, let us use the 
single relation of representing and say : The elements of an icon 
represent elements in the signified. Now, showing is not merely 
representing. The elements of an icon must be in a certain 
arrangement. The lines which represent the trunk and the 
speckles which represent the leaves will not make a picture of 
a tree unless (roughly) the lines and speckles are arranged so 
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that the speckles are on top of the lines. Thus the arrangement 
of the elements in the icon must be similar to the arrangement 
of the elements in what it signifies. 

Now contrast showing, which we have resolved into representing 
and arranging, with stating. The elements of a sentence, viz. 
its words, neither are, nor do they stand for, or represent what 
they signify. ‘ Tree ’ is not a tree in the way that a drawing of a 
tree is a tree, and nor does ‘tree’ represent a tree in the way 
that a drawing does. Words have meaning—unlike strokes and 
lines—and are used (this is two of many chosen because we are 
concerned with sentences in their fact-stating use) to refer to 
and characterise things. ‘The tree is bare’ both refers to a tree 
and describes it as bare. In ‘The tree is bare’, ‘ The tree’ 
refers to an object and ‘is bare’ describes that object. So to 
apportion the function of ‘The tree’ and ‘is bare’ is not, of 
course, quite correct as Strawson pointed out in On Referring 
(Minp, 1950). ‘The tree’ is descriptive as well as referential, 
as we see if we contrast it with ‘It ’ in ‘ It is bare’. 

Although stating, like showing, resolves into two components, 
the relations between stating, referring, and describing are 
different from the relations between showing, representing, and 
arranging. To begin with, referring and describing are not the 
counterparts of representing and arranging. Rather do both 
referring and describing correspond to the one relation of repre- 
senting. Some elements of a sentence refer, some describe, some 
do both ; all the elements of an icon represent. Arranging is an 
ordering of elements all of which represent, but describing is 
not an ordering of elements all of which refer. Describing is on 
a par with referring in the way in which arranging is not with 
representing. 

Next, showing bears a relation to representing different from 
the relation that stating bears to describing and referring. A 
sentence states, but its elements cannot state. An icon shows— 
and so do its elements. Compare the sentence ‘ My cat sits on 
its cushion’ with a picture of a cat on a cushion. If from the 
drawing I erase the cushion I leave a picture of a cat. The 
removal of ‘ sits on his cushion ’ from the sentence leaves, not a 
sentence, but a phrase. In other words, elements which represent 
also show ; but elements which refer or describe do not also state. 
Not only do all the elements of an icon signify in the same way, 
but the icon signifies the way all its elements do. In contrast, a 
sentence states, but does not as its elements do, refer or describe. 

Finally we must notice that showing is not first representing and 
then arranging. Representing is simultaneous with arranging. 
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Stating, on the other hand, is first referring and then de- 
scribing, or perhaps first describing and then referring. The 
order in a sentence may contribute to fixing its meaning, but 
difference in meaning may be achieved by means other than 
difference in word order by, e.g. case inflexion. The order found 
in a spatial icon, however, must contribute to fixing its significance. 
The order of words in a sentence is a conventional order of 
presentation ; the spatial ordering of the elements in a reflection, 
picture, or map, is an iconic order of representation. 

By now it is clear that it is a mistake to think that showing 
is composed of representation and arrangement in the way 
that stating is reference and description. We now see that not 
only is showing unlike stating, but also that representing and 
arranging are related to showing in a way unlike the way in 
which referring and describing are related to stating. 

There are further differences between icons and sentences. 
If all the elements in the sign represent elements in the signified, 
it is possible to set up a correspondence between the elements 
of each. In the case of a reflection the correspondence is clearly 
one to one. As Wisdom put it: ‘When a mirror mirrors a 
scene then for each coloured patch in the reflection, there is a 
coloured patch in the scene and vice versa... .’ A reflection 
may be blurred as in rippled water, or distorted as in a concave 
mirror ; these are respectively a defect of clarity and a peculiarity 
in projection. It cannot, however, omit detail. To each 
element in the scene there must correspond an element in the 
reflection. This does not hold good of pictures. Though 
it is still the case that a correspondence can be set up between 
the elements of a picture and the elements of the pictured, the 
correspondence need not be one to one. A portrait may be 
faithful to the last detail, but it may not. It may bea sketch, or 
an outline drawing, or even a composition design, showing only 
broad masses and omitting detail completely. Similarly, a map 
may omit detail, and in so far as it does, it ceases to be in one 
to one correspondence with that of which it is a map. For 
example, a map of England may show every English river, 
or it may show instead merely the main rivers. Reflections, 
pictures, maps, form a series of decreasing iconicity, 1.e. they 
differ in the number of features they must have in common with 
what they signify. Language, though its mode of signification 
is conventional and not iconic, contains a few iconic devices 
like ‘creak’, ‘buzz’, ‘tinkle’. These are similar in sound 
to the sounds they may be used to refer to. Even though it is 
only the elements of a reflection, and not of a picture or map, 
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which must be isomorphic with the elements of the scene, it is 
still in general true that the elements of an icon can be set in 
correspondence—though not always in one to one correspondence 
—with the elements of that of which it is an icon. This is so 
because all the elements of an icon represent. We saw above that 
the elements of a sentence have no function analogous to re- 
presenting. At best, referring is its analogue—and not all words 
refer. Since the elements of a sentence do not represent elements 
in the signified, a fortiori, the elements of a sentence do not 
correspond to elements in the signified. 

The elements of icons and sentences differ in another respect. 
The elements of a sentence are part of a vocabulary, the elements 
of an icon are not. Whether we take as elements of an icon 
lines, dots, and patches, or meaningful combinations of such 
lines, dots, and patches, the point still holds. If the lines ete. 
are themselves to be taken as elements, then, as they have no 
constant significance, they cannot constitute a vocabulary, as 
the items in a vocabulary must be usable with the same meaning 
on different occasions. A 2 cm. line could be used to represent 
the side of a fan, a mouth, ete. If meaningful combinations 
of lines, dots, ete., 2.e. such combinations as represent a recog- 
nisable object, are taken as elements, the elements of an 
icon still cannot form a vocabulary as they cannot be used in 
many situations: being themselves icons, they represent a 
specific object. A sketch of a face, for example, has a specific 
shape and a specific arrangement of features; it represents 
that face and no other. As iconicity decreases so the possibility 
of a vocabulary increases. 

Maps, which are less iconic than pictures and reflections have 
the beginnings of a vocabulary. Dots stand for towns, crosses 
for churches, etc., and the dots and crosses are used with the 
same significance in different instances. Since the signs may 
stand for other things in another map the vocabulary is relative 
to each map. Each map needs therefore a legend to interpret 
its signs. It would be possible to have a standard set of symbols 
for map-making, so that no key—for this purpose—was neces- 
sary. In practice some cartographic symbols are standard and 
others vary from mapto map. They still constitute a vocabulary 
whether they have a constant significance merely for a particular 
map, or whether they are general cartographic conventions. 

However, not all the elements in a map are items in a rudi- 
mentary vocabulary. Lines standing for rivers and sea-fronts 
are not so for the reasons that the elements of a picture are not. 
A map stands midway between a picture and a language. Its 
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more iconic elements are like picture elements ; its less iconic and 
therefore more conventional elements are like language elements. 
The fact that maps and languages have a vocabulary is connected 
with another difference. A conventional sign does not, like an 
icon, show what it signifies. There is nothing in the sign ‘ cat’ 
to show that it signifies a cat, as there is in a drawing of a cat. 
We have to learn the meaning of ‘ cat ’ in a way we do not have to 
learn the meaning of a drawing. We learn to read (significant 
idiom) a map because it is to some extent conventional. 
Consider now the question of entities. That sentences, 
unlike icons, do not signify qua entity can be brought out by 
comparing a sentence with an icon. Take a picture of a cushion 
between a cat and a mouse, and the sentence ‘ This adjoins that ’. 
To speak of the sentence as the fact that ‘ Adjoins’ is between 
‘this’ and ‘that’ (3.1432 .. . That ‘a’ stands in a certain 
relation to ‘b’ says that aRb) is to regard it as three marks in 
ink in the way that a picture of a cushion between a cat and a 
mouse is three marks in ink. But a sentence does not signify 
because it is a pattern of marks—its physical appearance is 
irrelevant in the sense that there is no correlation between 
appearance and function, e.g. homonyms look alike but have 
different meanings, a sentence looks no different from its com- 
ponent words, yet signifies differently, and so on. It is just 
because the sentence, unlike the picture, does not signify qua 
collection of ink marks, that we do not talk about it as the sentence 
* Adjoins ’ is between ‘ this’ and ‘that’ (ef. the picture of the 
cushion between the cat and the mouse). Nor is what is stated, 
a fact, on a par with the scene reflected, person pictured or 
country mapped. Facts are not things. Anyone who holds that 
they are must do violence to the concept of fact. By this I mean 
that they must misuse the term ‘ fact ’, for I take the question of 
whether a fact is a thing, or an event or a true statement, to be the 
question of whether the idioms appropriate to the one are 
appropriate to the other. Though the fact and thing idiom 
merge, e.g. De Gama discovered the Canaries, Poirot discovered 
the facts, facts and things may be overlooked, concealed, un- 
earthed, etc., the merging is minute compared to the vast terrain 
of each which remains separate. Facts cannot be broken or 
identified, they neither exist ~>-r do they not exist. Yet they 
seem so brute, so inescapable, surely they are out there in the 
world—just like the table? But the table is not a fact, nor is the 
table is brown, nor the table being brown. That the table is 
brown is (or rather may be) a fact—and there are no<‘ thats’ 
in the world. 
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We must now consider one last difference of great importance 

between icons and sentences. As icons signify by being like 
what they signify, their range of signification is limited. The 
special restriction of a reflection to what is in spatial proximity 
to it is unconnected with its iconicity, and due solely to the fact 
that it is a causal phenomenon. Both reflections and pictures, 
however, can show only spatial and coloured relations, 7.e. 
they can show only what is in (what I earlier called) the 
Tsame genre as themselves. A song or a taste can be neither 
‘reflected nor pictured. Maps, being less iconic and more con- 
ventional, may show the spatial relationships of a greater variety 
of things than reflections or pictures, e.g. although we cannot 
picture the equator, we can mark it on a map. A map’s range 
of signification expands in other directions too. As well as 
geographical maps, there are political maps, rainfall maps, 
ethnological maps. This increase in scope depends upon and is 
accompanied by an increase in conventionality. Since language 
is wholly conventional it has an unlimited range. It is restricted 
to no genre spatial or otherwise. To show you how someone looks 
I can paint a picture ; to show you how she sounds I must sing, 
not paint ; in words I can tell you both how she looks and how 
she sings. It is the strength of the icon that it signifies with 
great specificity. It is its weakness that it can signify only what 
is like itself. Language can describe anything bar the ineffable— 
and even this it characterises as such. 

It seems to me that this review of reflections, pictures, maps 
and sentences, reveals two vastly different modes of signi- 
fication : the iconic and the conventional. Earlier we summarised 
the demands of the picture model. We can now see them as 
demands which can only be fulfilled by a muisdeseription of 
language. They demand, in effect, that language signify iconi- 
cally. But since language does not signify in virtue of properties 
it has in common with what is signified—it is not an icon— 
any description of it which describes it as iconic misdescribes it. 
It is clear that sentences do not show, but state, that arrangement, 
which is an essential factor in iconic signification, need not occur 
in conventional signification, that the elements of a sentence 
do not stand for objects but (may be used to) refer to or describe 
objects. And since the words in a sentence do not stand for 
objects, they cannot be in correspondence, let alone one to one 
correspondence, with objects. Nor can a language fulfil the 
demand that the sign be in the same genre as the signified since 
it does not signify in virtue of being itself like what is signified 
and nor, in the case of language, can the sign and the signified 
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be treated as things. A sentence and a picture differ in the very 
respects in which—if the one is to be a model for the other— 
they would have to resemble one another. 

It now becomes clear too why, on the picture model, sentences 
always have a word too many. An icon needs no mark for what 
it shows by likeness. A drawing of one thing adjoming another 
needs a mark for one thing and a mark for the other, but no mark 
for the relation of adjoming. This it shows by the spatial placing 
of the marks for the two things. A sentence needs a mark 
where a picture does not : it cannot show that this adjoins_that, 
but must say so. (Wittgenstein was wrong in saying: ‘ 4.1212 
What can be shown cannot be said’.) Say we drop the mark for 
adjoins and write ‘ This that’ in place of ‘ This adjoins that ’. 
How would we indicate that this adjoins as opposed to surpasses 
or divides into that ? Again, words like ‘a’, ‘the’, ‘ which’, 
‘all’, ‘some’, ‘three ’, do a job which, as opposed to iconic, is 
characteristically lmguistic. Since a language has a vocabulary, 
z.e. is composed of signs which may be used on different occasions 
to talk about different things, some device is needed to show 
which thing is being talked about on any given occasion. To 
say merely ‘ Cats on cushions’ would not tell whether it is the 
cats (my neighbour’s and my own), all cats, some cats, or no cats, 
that are on cushions. The function of ‘the’, ‘all’, ‘some ’, 
‘no’, is not to destroy the non-existent correspondence which 
holds between a sentence and a fact but to help identify which 
cats are being spoken about. Indeed, any censure of a word on 
the ground that its occurrence in a sentence wrecks the iso- 
morphism between language and reality must be mistaken— 
language does not try so to correspond, and nothing, therefore, 
can cause it to fail to do so. 

Why are negative statements, conditional statements, dis- 
junctive statements, etc., not describable in picture terms ? 
The reason is that they are the very statements which have no 
pictorial counterparts. I can say that a cat is black and I 
can picture a black cat. But whereas I can also tell you that 
it is not black, I cannot picture this. To say that a cat is not 
black is not to say of what colour it is; but if I paint I must 
paint a cat of some colour. And how could we show in a picture 
that all cats are black, that the cat (as opposed to a cat) is black ? 
The sentences which do not yield to the picture model are just 
those which cover a region no picture could picture. Variations 
in tense—we can picture a black cat but how could we picture 
a cat that was or will be black ?—is another example. And 
were a picture theory to succeed in the fact-stating sphere, some 
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other account would still be needed for commands, questions, 
prayers, promises, hopes, wishes, fears. If we consider how small 
a proportion of actual discourse is composed of simple sentences 
of the cat-on-the-mat type, we see what a small part of language 
this model could even purport to elucidate. 

Of course, iconic and conventional signs are not wholly 
diverse. At the least they share the grammar of ‘sign’. For 
instance both sorts signify well or ill. A portrait can be faith- 
ful, true to the original, or show a face as other than it is ; a map 
can be accurate or inaccurate; a sentence, when used infor- 
matively, true or false. All are further alike in that they can 
signify in various ‘ projections’. A concave mirror will in a 
regular manner distort what it reflects ; a picture may be cubist 
or pointillist in its form of representation; maps can be in 
different projections, e.g. Mercator’s; and a tale can be told 
in the first person singular, or in an impersonal reporter’s idiom, 
in Freudian terms, etc. As well as variation in projection 
there is variation in style. By this I mean that there may be 
differences not due to any regular transformation. Idiosyncratic 
omissions, high-lighting of one detail rather than another, occur 
in stories, and also in pictures, e.g. a caricature, and in maps, 
e.g. a diagram. Again, pictures, maps, sentences, are all alike 
in this: to know if they are faithful, adequate, true, whether 
they distort or not, something other than themselves must be 
examined, that which they purport to reflect, picture, map or 
describe. It is also true that iconic signification slides into 
linguistic. Historically a large number of our conventional 
signs have come ultimately from pictographs. The prejudice 
that what has a common source has common properties may lead 
us to think icons and linguistic signs more alike that they are. 
Thus Wittgenstein could say : ‘4.016 In order to understand the 
essence of the proposition, consider hieroglyphic writing, which 
pictures the facts it describes. And from it came the alphabet 
without the essence of the representation being lost.’ Picture 
languages embody the transition from iconic to conventional, 
having signs at once both (hieroglyphs for instance). Such 
signs may be representational to a larger or smaller extent. 
The human figure with protruding ribs that represents famine 
or the weeping eye that stands for sorrow are stylised pictures, 
ideographs, representing simple abstract ideas. If a drawing of 
an eye comes to represent not only ideas suggested by eyes but 
also all homonyms of ‘ eye ’, then a sign of purely phonetic value 
has emerged, and the picture has become conventionalised. All 
this fills in the fissure between iconic and conventional signification. 
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Nonetheless, although an icon and the elements in it represent, 
neither the proposition nor its parts represent. A picture 
has parts which are little pictures, that is, an icon stands for 
something just as its elements do. But with a sentence the 
case is different. Parts of a sentence are not themselves sentences 
and though its elements may refer to or describe something the 
sentence itself cannot. Put in this way, it is clear that it is a 
possible description of the search for a correlate of a sentence to 
parallel the correlates of the words in a sentence, to say that it is 
an assimilation of stating to showing. This is, among other 
things, to imagine that just as the icon, like its elements, rep- 
resents something, so the sentence, like its elements, refers 
to something. We see too why the picture can be a model for 
words as well as sentences. Since the elements of a picture are 
themselves pictures one could think that words are pictures, 
as well as that a sentence is a picture. Thus we might say that 
“the name like the picture is an imitation of the thing ’ (Cratylus 
430) or that ‘The proposition is a picture of reality ’ (Tractatus 
4.12). 

Consider the ‘ picture’ elucidation of names. This may be 
put as ‘ The name means the object, the object is its meaning ’. 
To say this is to use ‘means’ with the logic of ‘ stand for’ or 
“represent ’, 7.e. to construe words on the iconic model. The 
attendant puzzle: ‘If the word means this object, perhaps the 
one by which it is ostensively defined, how can it mean any other 
object ?’ comes from trying to fit an essentially linguistic 
attribute into an iconic description. If an icon represents this 
object, it can represent no other. A painting of a red rose shows 
a rose of a determinate shade and a particular shape and the 
picture cannot picture a rose of any other colour or shape. An 
icon must always be specific. A language on the other hand has 
signs that can be used with the same meaning on different 
occasions. Thus to ask: ‘ How if the word means this object 
can it mean another?’ is first to assimilate words to icons 
and then to demand that an icon signify linguistically. This 
is to ask of a sign that it at once ‘mean’ the object (signify 
specifically) and have meaning (signify so that there are general 
directions for its use). The complaint that words are too in- 
determinate in their signification—which often accompanies 
the thesis that the name means the object—can be viewed as a 
complaint that words are not iconic enough in their signification. 
The ideal name would picture, say, a particular. 

Although the Picture Theory brings with it puzzles that even 
its holders recognise as insoluble, it nevertheless seems to have the 
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virtue of dealing adequately with two questions, which may, 
as a result of certain philosophical views, become problems : How 
is it that we immediately understand a sentence we have never 
heard before? How can a false sentence have meaning ? 

We understand a new combination of words for the same reason, 
we might say, that we comprehend a picture on seeing it for the 
first time. No explanation is necessary in either case ; the picture 
‘ speaks ’ for itself, it shows what it pictures ; the sentence speaks 
for itself, it ‘shows’ its sense. The parallel is most clearly 
stated by Wittgenstein ‘4.01 The proposition is a picture of 
reality. 4.02 This we see from the fact that we understand the 
sense of the propositional sign, without having had it explained 
to us. 4.021 The proposition is a picture of reality for I know 
the state of affairs presented by it, if I understand the proposition. 
And I understand the proposition without its sense having been 
explained to me. 4.022 The proposition shows its sense. 
4.027 It is essential to propositions that they can communicate a 
new sense to us’. This seems to explain how it is that we can 
understand a new sentence, but does it really ? A sentence does 
not show its meaning—consider the impenetrability of a sentence 
in an unmastered language. To understand a statement we must 
first have learnt the language in which it is made—but in the 
sense in which there are foreign languages there are no foreign 
pictures. Only if learning was unnecessary for languages too 
would Wittgenstein be right in saying ‘ 4.03 A proposition must 
communicate a new sense with old words. The proposition 
communicates to us a state of affairs, therefore it must be 
essentially connected with the state of affairs.’ We do not 
understand a sentence on first hearig it because it is essentially 
connected with reality ; a sentence is conventionally connected 
with reality. ‘4.012 It is obvious that we perceive a proposition 
of the form aRb as a picture. Here the sign is obviously a 
likeness of the signified.’ But a sentence, unlike a picture, is 
not a likeness of the signified, so that this must fail to explain 
how we find a new sense in old words. Indeed, the picture 
view itself creates the need for an ‘explanation’. This is the 
puzzle, this time with sentences instead of names, of how if the 
sign means this, can it ever mean anything else? As before, 
the puzzle pivots on saying that the sign is an iconic sign and 
then wishing that it would function as a linguistic sign. 

The Picture Theory appears also to explain how a false 
sentence can have meaning. We can come to be perplexed about 
the meaning of false sentences as a result of a view such as 
Russell’s that ‘the components of the fact which makes a 
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proposition true or false . . . are the meanings of the symbols 
we must understand in order to understand the proposition ’ 
(Philosophy of Logical Atomism). This view apparently accounts 
for the meaningfulness of true propositions, for in this case the 
fact ‘corresponds in a way that makes the proposition true ’. 
Suppose it is a fact that this is red and I say: ‘ This is red ’, then 
‘this’ means this and ‘red’ means red. But what if I say: 
‘This is blue ’ when in fact this is red? ‘This’ means this but 
what now does ‘ blue* mean ? What component in the fact that 
this is red can blue mean? Either we must say that since 
blue is not a component of the fact—viz. this is red—which makes 
‘ This is blue ’ false, ‘ blue ’ has no meaning, or we must say that 
‘blue’ means red—in ‘the false way’. Neither pleases. It 
seems better to press the model further and say that just as a 
picture shows what it pictures even when it does not picture any 
actual thing so a sentence shows what it means even when it does 
not mean any actual fact. ‘4.061 If one does not observe that 
propositions have’a sense independent of the facts, one can easily 
believe that true and false are two relations between signs and 
things signified with equal rights. 2.22 The picture represents 
what it represents independently of its truth or falsehood, through 
the form of representation. 2.221 What the picture represents 
is its sense. 4.022 The proposition shows its sense.’ Since, as 
was pointed out earlier, a proposition can show only what is 
other than its sense this account of the meaningfulness of false 
sentences is not correct. Nevertheless, by making meaning 
independent of truth or falsity it does come nearer a right 
description.* ; 

Finally, let us notice it is not for nothing that philosophers 
thought ‘there will always be a certain fundamental identity of 
structure between the fact and the symbol for it’. The truth in 
this is that a sentence ‘8S’ cannot be used to state in any way 
inadequately the fact that 8. ‘8S’ may default in the statement 
of a fact F only if ‘8S’ is other than ‘F’. ‘8’, for example, 
may state approximately the fact that F, where ‘8S’ is an 
approximation to ‘F’, e.g. ‘There are two thousand men on 
strike’ says in round figures or is a less precise statement of 
‘There are 1763 men on strike’. Take another case. ‘8S’ 
may state without detail the fact that F, where ‘8’ is a sentence 
giving less information than ‘F’, e.g. ‘She walked up the hill’ 
states a bare, a plain, an unvarnished fact compared with ‘ She 
walked slowly up the hill singing all the way’. A hesitation 
can of course appear whether ‘8’ states the fact that F in a less 


1 See Strawson: “ On Referring”, Minb, July 1950. 
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detailed way than ‘F’, or whether ‘8’ and ‘ F’ state different 
facts. Does ‘ She walked up the hill with Roderick ’ add a detail 
to the fact that she walked up the hill or state a further fact 
about her? There seems to be a tendency to give the answer 
that ‘S’ adds a detail to ‘F’ if ‘8’ and ‘ F’ are linguistically 
similar, and to give the opposite answer, to say ‘ F’ states a new 
fact, if “S’ and ‘F’ are linguistically different. ‘She walked 
up the hill with Roderick ’ adds a detail to the fact that she walked 
up the hill. ‘ Roderick was her escort ’ supplies a fact additional 
to the fact that she walked up the hill. 

The important point for us is that the question whether ‘S’ 
states the fact that F loosely or approximately, in less or in 
great detail, cannot arise unless ‘8’ is different from ‘F’. It 
makes no sense to ask whether ‘ The cat is on the mat’ is an 
approximate, a plain, a full, or an adequate statement of the 
fact that the cat is on the mat. If ‘8S’ is identical with ‘F’ 
i.e. when ‘8’ states the fact that 8, then ‘8’ states altogether 
adequately the fact that 8, is, if you like, in perfect correspondence 
with the fact it states. But if, in such a case, we put it this way, 
we must mean by correspondence no more than that it makes 
no sense to question the fitness of ‘8S’ to state the fact that 8. 
Sentences and facts cannot correspond in any way that suits 
the needs of a Correspondence Theory of Language. 
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IV.—_SLEEPING AND WAKING 


By Marcaret MacpoNnaLD 


“THERE exist’, lamented Descartes, “no certain marks by 
which the state of waking may be distinguished from sleep.”’ 
This is disastrous because in sleep occur “those painted repre- 
sentations . . . in the likeness of realities’? which men call 
dreams and mistake for their originals. They finally descredit 
the plain man’s belief in the existence of an external world 
which can be known by perception. Mistaken waking per- 
ceptions begin its discredit and the process of liquidation is 
completed by dreaming. Waking illusions and hallucinations 
deceive, but in dreams everything deceives. One, therefore, who 
dreams that he is in New York when he is, in fact, asleep in 
bed in London ought never to trust his senses again. It is 
useless for him to protest that after dreaming he wakes, for he 
must prove that he does not dream that he wakes and that what 
he perceives after waking is not another dream. Since he cannot 
do this, and, indeed, neither Descartes nor any other philosopher 
has given the slightest, intelligible hint of what would constitute 
such a proof, he is condemned to incurable scepticism of the senses. 

I wish to challenge two assumptions in this slide. (1) The 
assumption that waking illusions and hallucinations constitute 
with dreams a progressively degenerating perceptual series differ- 
ing only in degree of deception. (2) The assumption that dreams 
are ‘ painted’ or any other kind of representation of what is 
perceived or experienced when awake. I admit that, in some 
sense, these are both very natural assumptions. Indeed, the 
almost universal agreement of philosophical and other reflective 
literature on the question seems to show that there is a practically 
irresistible temptation to treat dreaming as a form of illusory 
perception and dreams, like illusions, as counterfeit physical 
realities. Both these assumptions are profoundly mistaken. 
They are excused by certain similarities in ordinary discourse 
about dream and waking experience. But these have been sv 
stressed as to conceal far more important differences. I shall 
argue that neither the logic of discourse about waking realities 
and illusions nor that of their representations applies to dreams. 
Nor, in consequence, the distinction between ‘ appearance ’ and 
‘reality’; ‘seems’ or ‘looks to be’ and ‘is’ and the parallel 


' First Meditation. A Discourse on Method etc. Everyman edition, p. 81. 
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distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ imitation. In short, 
that none of the criteria appropriate to waking life apply to 
dreams. The failure to realise, or the ignormg of this by philo- 
sophers has caused much confusion of the Cartesian kind in the , 
philosophy of perception. I shall, then, begin by discussing 
some important differences between waking illusions and dreams. 
I include among waking illusions both those perceptions of an 
object as it appears but is not and those completely hallucinatory. 
By ‘ dreams ’ I refer only to what occurs during sleep. I exclude 
day dreams and waking imagery. 

One glaring difference between dreams and waking illusions is 
that the latter, except perhaps for the totally insane, occur in a 
context of real objects with which they can be compared. 
Normally, not all waking experience is equally delusive. (It 
is because it is so for the completely insane that they must 
be proiecied.) The distant mountain looks small and _ blue 
through the haze, though it is over 4,000 feet high and covered 
with vegetation. To the right is something which may be 
a rock or a goat, I am not sure which. But at my feet is 
green grass, above hot sun and just ahead a tree which offers 
shade. About the existence and qualities of these objects there 
is no doubt. The stick looks but is not really bent in the water, 
but the water 7s and does not merely feel wet to an immersed 
hand. But may not the colours of all objects be distorted by 
wearing, e.g. brown spectacles ? True, but their shapes, tactual 
and other qualities are unaflected. Similarly, the rattle of the 
train may compete for attention with the hallucinatory voices of 
imaginary persecutors. A real companion will confirm the first 
but not the second. The visionary Banquo is compared by the 
guilty Macbeth with his astonished flesh and blood guests, their 
abandoned meal and the familiar furniture of the banqueting 
hall. Moreover, an illusion or hallucination very often (though 
not, perhaps, always) fits into its context. The objects seen 
through brown spectacles are not all brown, but they all have 
some colour and it could have been brown. Either a rock or 
a goat might equally well be in a field. There are bent sticks as 
well as straight sticks which look bent in water. Banquo might 
have entered alive, but battered, after fighting with his assailants. 
There could be a lake on the horizon though what is seen happens 
to be a mirage. From which it follows that the objects of 
illusory waking perception are, in some sense, located among the 
real objects which form their context. It is perfectly sensible to 
compare the apparent size of the distant mountain with the real 
size of the tree near at hand ; to assert that the hallucinatory 
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voices come from behind the victim or whisper in his right ear ; 
that Banquo’s ghost crossed the room and took his place at the 
table. True, there are differences. A camera will record the 
relative shapes and sizes of mountain and tree much as they are 
perceived ; the bent appearance of the stick in water ; the ob- 
ject which may be rock or goat, but it will not record Banquo’s 
ghost. Nor will a microphone transmit the voices of imaginary 
persecutors. Nevertheless, whatever distinctions may be made 
between perceptual and physical space, or between different uses 
of the word ‘ place’; for the unsophisticated perceiver illusory 
objects certainly appear among and in spatial relations to other 
perceived objects. 

None of this applies to dreams. The contents of dreams do not 
appear in a context of real objects, for there are none. It makes 
sense to say, “ Banquo’s ghost appeared at the banquet ”’ but it 
would be nonsense to say “My dream of Westminster Abbey 
appeared between the window and the wardrobe”’. Correct 
expressions of such an experience would be, ‘I dreamed that 
Westminster Abbey was between my window and wardrobe ”’ 
or “ In my dream Westminster Abbey appeared there’”’. For the 
contents of my dreams are not contents of my room. In fact, 
dreams are rarely of the place in which the dreamer is dreaming. 
But even when they are, they are not that place and their contents 
are not the objects nor in any spatial or other relation to the 
objects of that or any other place. ‘In a dream’ is a tricky 
phrase which helps to create this confusion. My wardrobe is 
in my bedroom ; the stick looked bent, in a stream ; the hallu- 
cinatory mouse ran, across a carpet. All these descriptions 
inform one of the whereabouts of certain perceived objects. 
But to the question, ‘‘ Where did you meet Bernard Shaw ?”’ 
the answer, ‘in a dream’ would be silly. It locates no meeting 
place. A dream is not a queer kind of stream, carpet or ban- 
queting hall in which one may meet either real or illusory objects. 
No dream isa place. But neither isit nota place. ‘Inadream’ 
is not equivalent to ‘No-where’. Rather is it nonsensical to 
ascribe the contents of a dream to a dream as their place. It is 
highly significant that for the adverbial phrase ‘in a dream’ 
one can always substitute some part of the verb ‘to dream’. 
“T saw Westminster Abbey in a dream”’ is equivalent to “I 
dreamed that I saw Westminster Abbey’. This sort of equiv- 
alence does not hold of proper adverbs of place. ‘‘ I met him in 
Africa’ cannot be alternatively expressed by “I Africa-met 
him’’. There may appear to be idioms which refute this. “I 
put the apples in a box ” may, e.g. be expressed by “ I boxed the 
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apples ’’. But then one will find that the verb disguises a reference 
to place. “I boxed the apples ’’ means “I put the apples in a 
box ”’ because ‘ boxed’ = ‘ put in a box’. But “TI dreamed ”’ 
does not mean “I placed something ina dream”’. It does mean 
‘‘T experienced something in a dream ”’ or (another alternative) 
‘while dreaming ’. These translations show that ‘in a dream’ 
is utterly different from ‘in a place’. Similar differences exist 
for time references. When I dream (in April, 1952) that I win 
a fortune on the Derby (in June, 1952) do I win a fortune in 
April, when I dream, or in June, when the race is run? The 
answer is that neither makes sense. All that is true is that I 
have a certain dream on a certain date but that neither clocks 
nor fails to clock, its incidents. It is absurd to ask when they 
occur. Some people may prefer to say that the notions of space 
and time are very different in dreams and in waking life. So be 
it. I wish only to stress how very different they are. So different 
that ‘I dreamed’, ‘in a dream’, ‘ when dreaming’, seem much 
more properly classified as indications of state than of place 
and time. 

Dreams and waking illusions also differ in respect of confirma- 
tion. Not only are waking illusions compared with their 
neighbouring real objects but there are recognised ways of testing 
their character and when and where they exist. One removes 
coloured spectacles and sees the real colours of objects ; walks to 
the mountain and finds its proper size ; investigates the doubtful 
object and discovers whether rock or goat ; tries, without avail, 
to strike the visionary Banquo ; watches the cat sit down in the 
place in which the hallucinatory mouse appears ; notices that the 
imaginary voices began again, as usual, at 9 a.m. In short, 
there are procedures for determining whether any waking per- 
ception is veridical or illusory. One perception is checked or 
corrected by others. These procedures may not have been 
precisely formulated, but neither are they haphazard and without 
any order or rule and they are constantly and deliberately 
employed when a perception is doubted. “Is this a dagger that 
Isee before me ? Let metry toclutchit. cannot, so it is not.” 
He tries to touch in order to prove that the object is, or is not, 
real. This is logically impossible in a dream. It is not that it is 
much more difficult to determine whether what is perceived in 
dream is real or illusory ; that one is too tired, vague and confused; 
but rather that it makes no sense to assert that one could employ 
any confirming technique ina dream. For one would but dream 
such employment. It would be absurd to say, “‘ I dreamed that I 
saw King’s College Chapel but on looking more closely I discovered 
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that it was really Westminster Abbey ”’. What can be meant by 
‘looking more closely ’ and ‘ discovering ’ that one was mistaken 
inadream? Only, surely, that one dreamed that one looked and 
discovered and a dream cannot bear witness for or against itself. 
The answer to this has always seemed obvious. Admittedly, 
while dreaming, one cannot confirm that Westminster Abbey 
and not King’s College Chapel was perceived but on waking up 
one finds that neither was present. What is perceived after 
waking proves the unreality of what is dreamed. “ Thank 
goodness ”’, we exclaim, on waking from nightmare, “ it was only 
a dream’’. But I suggest that this obvious answer is wrong. 
For it assumes that ‘ waking up’ is a method of proof, which is 
very queer. When was it learned and what are its rules ? 
We learn from experience, example, tuition the procedures, 
already mentioned, for testing perceptual validity. These are 
refined upon in scientific theory and practice and chosen for 
their success as means to the end of obtaining empirical knowledge. 
But no one chose or was instructed by his teachers to wake up 
as the best method of making experiments. Waking up is not 
done by rule, in order to get information or for any other conscious 
purpose. “ First make sure you are awake ”’ does not occur on 
the first page of text books of methodology as a fundamental 
principle of scientific method. Waking, like sleeping, is a process 
of nature, not of logic. Indeed, how could ‘ waking up’ be a 
procedure for testing perceptions? For such procedures are 
designed to show what exists and where, at the time of testing. 
Testing an illusory perception substitutes now the real for an 
apparent quality of an object ; a real for an apparent object in the 
same context. The real colour, size, shape, etc. of an object are, 
now, roughly, where its apparent colour, size, shape, etc., appear ; 
some other object 7s now where an illusory object appears ; 
air, and not a dagger or ghost; sand, not water; carpet but 
no snakes. So it is perfectly sensible to say, “I thought the 
mountain could not be as low as it looked from a distance, so I 
went nearer and found that it was very high ”’ } or “ It looked like 

1T admit difficulties about some of these cases, especially about place 
and position. E.g. how can a high mountain be said to occupy the same 
place as that in which a low mountain appears ? Does this not require 
a distinction between different kinds of space, e.g. physical and perceptual? 
I think, however, I may ignore these refinements for my present purpose. 
I will observe only that no-one would ordinarily say that the mountain 
was in a different place from that in which it differently appears. One 
approaches the same place from which it appears small and is found to be 
large. Nor does it move or would be said literally to grow (and so come 
to occupy a larger place) during this journey. No difficulties are solved 
by multiplying spaces. 
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a dagger so I tried to grasp it but met only empty air”’ but it 
would be absurd to say “I dreamed that I saw the Eiffel Tower 
so I awoke and found it was only the bedpost ’’. For the bedpost 
was not being misperceived when I dreamed that I saw the Eiffel 
Tower, nor did the Eiffel Tower appear where the bedpost now is. 
The bedpost, as W. 8. Gilbert might say, “ has nothing to do with 
the case’. The drunkard may console himself with ‘‘ No, there 
isn’t a real snake on the carpet, it is only one of my turns ”’ but 
the dreamer cannot wake to exclaim, “ Thank goodness, there 
isn’t a real corpse on the floor’. For the dream corpse never was 
on the flooc to which he wakes and the murder may have been 
dreamed to occur ten years ago and not five minu‘es before he 
wakes on Friday, 18th April, 1952. So if there is no ‘it’ here 
and now of which one can say “ It seemed to be something else ”’ 
there is nothing which waking up can confirm. When a dreamer 
wakes his dream vanishes and its contents cannot, therefore, 
be checked for they no longer exist in any context for comparison. 
They may be remembered but not corrected. Dreams are thus 
incorrigible by waking experience. Since they are not corrigible 
by dream experience it seems to follow that they are totally 
incorrigible. But, again, what rather seems true is that dreams 
are neither corrigible nor incorrigible ; the notion of corrigibility 
cannot significantly be applied to dreams. They neither conform 
nor fail to conform to criteria of physical reality. Consequently, 
they do not appear or seem to be what they are not and so do not 
qualify for the categories of either perceptual appearance or 
reality. In this dreams differ fundamentally from waking 
illusions which are opposed as appearances to physical realities. 
For one means by ‘ waking illusion ’ an object which is perceived 
to be or to be a quality of, a physical object and is found by 
subsequent experience to be a fraud. 

This difference may be shown in reverse. A waking illusion is 
a perception which may lead to error. True, it need not always 
do so. One may become wary and refuse to be deceived. The 
experienced traveller and even the experienced drunkard cease 
to be taken in by mirages and pink rats. They are, so to say, 
disillusioned. But deception is always possible from the nature 
of what is perceived. It appears so like what it is not. Weaker, 
or less sophisticated, percipients succumb without resistance. 
Rash, foolish or prejudiced they fail to get the right answer 
they intend from experience. I did not want to take the wrong 
bus when too tired or lazy to distinguish ‘8’ from ‘2’. I 
intended to get the right one and was shocked to find myself 
at Piccadilly Circus instead of Victoria. I should have known 
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better and could have avoided my mistake and thus the in- 
convenience. Even when a mistake is not my fault, when an 
illusion is rare or unfamiliar to me, I wish I had been forewarned 
so that I could have guarded against error by being more alert, 
wary, dispassionate. To be deceived by a waking illusion is to be 
frustrated in a genuine attempt to know what exists. This 
cannot sensibly be said to occur in dreams. A dreamer is not 
trying, and failing, to be right about what he dreams. When he 
dreams that he sees, touches and even enters Westminster Abbey 
he is not failing, despite his best efforts, to achieve an intended 
visit to Westminster Abbey. He is not trying to do something 
right and getting it wrong. So he cannot be reproached for 
being so foolish as to imagine that he could visit Westminster 
Abbey in a dream. To dream what one dreams is neither wise 
nor foolish ; successful nor unsuccessful. No precautions can 
be taken against it, except, perhaps, that of remaining permanently 
awake. According to Descartes a dreamer supposes that what 
he dreams are real objects and incidents and is thus deceived. 
But this is false. At most a dreamer may dream that he affirms 
the reality of what he dreams. But he is not deceived even in 
so doing since he cannot be undeceived. Nor can he be cautious 
and clever in guarding against error in his dreams nor lucky in 
being right without taking such precautions. Just as waking up 
is not a method of discovery, so falling asleep is not falling into 
error. ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls ’’ does not imply 
“T then (or ever) did dwell in marble halls ’’ but neither does it 
imply, still less mean the same as, “‘ I mistakenly believed that 
I dwelt in marble halls’’. For, as.in the converse situation of 
waking up, what rule has been broken, test omitted or misapplied 
which constitutes this mistake ? When in waking life Macbeth 
believes that the visionary Banquo is real he believes that some- 
thing which he sees could also be touched, fed, warmed, argued 
with and he is wrong. But no such tests can be applied in dreams 
and this is part of what is asserted by “I dreamt’. This 
inability to apply tests is logical, not physical or psychological. 
But when it is logically impossible that tests which prevent or 
correct mistake should be applied then it is nonsensical to assert 
that mistake can occur. No-one can be deceived where no 
distinction can be made between what is and is not deceptive. 
A dreamer is thus neither correct nor mistaken about what he 
dreams. While dreaming, a dreamer cannot significantly be 
said to know or truly or mistakenly believe any proposition 
about the contents of his dreams. But a person can, and very 
often does, assert false propositions about his illusory waking 
perceptions. 
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I have indicated probably only some of the differences between 
dreams and waking illusions which could be unveiled. There are 
also many differences within waking illusions, to consider which 
would take me too far from my main task. Undoubtedly, the 
philosophical dump labelled ‘ Illusions ’ contains a great variety 
of displaced perceptions. This brief discussion has, however, I 
hope, shown that much which can be significantly said of waking 
illusions cannot be said of dreams and conversely. Or, in other 
words, that the use of ‘dream’ differs in ways important for 
philosophers to note from that of words for waking illusions. 
Indeed, it may be thought too much has been proved, too great 
difference shown. For, according to me, it is senseless to affirm 
that what is dreamed is either illusory or real or that one can or 
cannot be mistaken about it. This sounds a strange conclusion. 
One thinks, if I dream of a snake my dream must contain, if not 
a snake then an illusory or pretence snake. For do I not perceive 
something snake-like and is not this fact the reason for Descartes’ 
doubt ? My answer is that whether or not something is real 
depends upon what is meant by ‘real’. There is nothing which is 
real in general. ‘Real’ by itself has no meaning. But there 
are significant, particular uses of this word and what does not 
conform to the criteria for these uses is, in relation to them, 
unreal. ‘Snake’ is used for a certain kind of physical object. 
What might, but does not, conform to the criteria of physical 
reality is not a real physical object, e.g. a real snake. It is, 
therefore, correctly termed an illusory, 7.e. an unreal object of 
that kind. But none of the criteria of physical reality can sensibly 
beappliedto dreams. In dreams anything may happen ; nothing 
is ruled out. So the question whether what one dreams is a real 
or illusory physical object is quite unanswerable. The conditions 
for answering it do not exist. But, if so, how were philosophers, 
like Descartes, misled into classifying dreams with illusions ? 
Why did it seem inevitable or even plausible, to conclude that 
though waking illusions discredit, dreams totally destroy the 
reliability of sense perception? How did anyone ever come 
to connect veridical perceptions, illusions, hallucinations and 
dreams? What could tempt philosophers to slide into total 
scepticism of the senses ? 

The main source of this temptation is contained in a previous 
question, “‘ When I dream of a snake do I not perceive something 
snake-like ?’’ It is due to the fact that many sentences which 
describe dreams resemble those which describe waking perceptions 
by sharing the common vocabulary of sensation-verbs ; ‘ see ’ 
‘hear’, touch’, ‘smell’, ete. So that the following statements 
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might all be true: “I saw a rabbit”; “I thought I saw a 
rabbit but found I was mistaken’’; ‘I dreamed that I saw a 
rabbit’. A subsidiary cause is the fact that, after waking, one 
can, and often does, remember dreams and compare these 
memories with waking perceptions. So, it is argued, if I some- 
times perceive or seem to perceive a physical object and can 
remember and describe what I dream in perceptual terms then 
I must have been perceiving and perceiving some perceptible 
object when I dreamed. If not, why should I use the vocabulary 
of sensation ? But if I was perceiving in dreams and find on 
waking that there was nothing to perceive how do I know that 
what I perceive when awake is not also a dream and so by what 
right do I ever trust my senses? Descartes’ proof that the 
state of waking cannot be distinguished from sleep depends upon 
these facts (a) that dreams are remembered (6) that what is so 
remembered resembles an object or combination of objects 
perceived when awake.! Thus, noticing that it is in fact very 
difficult for him to doubt that he is sitting before a fire, clad in a 
dressing gown, writing the Meditations, he “cannot forget ”’ 
that he has often believed in dreams that he was “in these same 
familiar circumstances ’’ and woken to find himself deceived.? 
So, how can he be sure that he is not always deceived? The 
answer to part of this should now be plain. The criteria of 
‘real’ and ‘illusory’ physical object which apply to the per- 
ceptions of waking life do not apply to the contents of dreams. 
So that when “we, in dreams, behold the Hebrides’, it is 
neither true nor false that the Hebrides exist. Nor are we being 
deceived or not deceived about them. Words which are the 
complements of sensation verbs function differently when used 
of dreams and of any objects perceived in waking life. But so 
also do the sensation verbs. From the fact that I saw the 
Hebrides in a dream it does not follow that I saw any more than 
that which I saw was the Hebrides. Nor does it follow that I 
seemed to see or thought I saw but later found that I was mis- 
taken, found that I was having an image or some other sensation. 
For, as with the objects of a dream, no such correction can be 
made during or after dreaming. So that it makes no sense to say 
either that one perceives or does not perceive in a dream. Some 
people again may prefer to say that this shows only that sensation 
verbs and their complements are used differently of dreams and 
the objects of waking perception. For example, some philoso- 
phers will say that what I perceive when I dream that I see the 
Hebrides is a sense datum of or related to the Hebrides. They 


1 Loc. cit. 2 Tbid. 
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also say that whenever I perceive what I directly perceive or am 
acquainted with is a sense datum and that the difference between 
dreaming and other forms of perception consists in the difference 
of relation between dream and other sense data and physical 
objects. This relation, however, has never been explained. 
Or, they distinguish two senses of ‘ perceive ’, viz. perceive, or 
‘directly perceive’ in which one perceives all sense data, 
including the contents of dreams, and perceive, in which one 
perceives physical objects and this will not apply to dreams.? 
But, again, apart from the fact that no one has yet clearly 
explained how perceive, applies to all perception, including that 
of physical objects, to suppose that it does so apply blurs too 
much the distinction between dreaming of and perceiving 
objects. It is very true that sensation verbs and their com- 
plements are used differently of dreams and in other contexts. 
But also the same words are used. The question is whether these 
uses can be more than exemplified, whether any attempt to 
characterise them further results, in effect, in their assimilation to 
each other or to those of another type. Again, when Descartes 
asks how he can be sure he is not always dreaming he seems to 
ask for a crucial experiment to determine an infallible mark of 
separation between the states of waking and sleeping. But in 
what state is such an experiment to be performed ? If in either 
that of waking or sleeping this presupposes that its result is 
already known. Descartes gives no hint of a possible third 
state. Heis obviously operating with the model of an experiment 
in waking life to determine between two theories which appear 
to explain the same facts. But the analogy fails. For it is 
logically impossible to perform such an experiment in respect 
of the state in which and only in which ail experiments whatever 
can be performed. He may also be interpreted as trying to 
identify the use of the sensory vocabulary for dreams with (a) 
its use for physical objects and waking illusions, (b) with idioms 
appropriate to pictures, stories, plays and similar forms of 
representation. For, he suggests, if what are perceived in dreams 
are not physical objects they must—like illusions—be shams, 
forgeries or fictions—‘ painted representations’ of realities. 
T have tried to show that the first identification leads to nonsense. 
I will now discuss the second. 

According to this, then, which is a very common inter- 
pretation and not confined to Descartes, if I did not behold the 
Hebrides in a dream and must have seen something, this could 


1Cf., for example, Moore, G. E. “The Status of Sense Data” and 
“Some Judgments of Perception”’, Phil. Studies, pp. 168, 220 ff. 
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only have been a picture or likeness of the Hebrides. But, a 
fact which Descartes and others have tended to overlook, one is 
not always a passive spectator in dreams. One dreams of 
travelling, eating meals, holding conversations with others, 
engaging in many and often violent activities. Perhaps the 
relative immobility of philosophers when writing about  per- 
ception has led them to treat dreams as sheer spectacles of which 
the only valid questions to ask are, “Is it a real scene ?”’ or 
“Ts it a fair copy ?’’. But dreams are often more like dramas 
in which the dreamer plays a leading role than presentations 
which he contemplates. However, its defenders could accept 
this extension without substantially modifying their view that 
dreams are substitute or imitation realities. Dreams are a 
copy or enactment of the objects and incidents of waking life. 
Professor Ryle has pointed out that the ‘copy’ metaphor is 
inapplicable to waking imagery.1. The grammar of ‘ picture ’, 
‘representation ’, ‘fake’, ‘imitation’, is quite different from 
that of ‘image’. A picture, copy or any other kind of duplicate, 
however cleverly and carefully executed, can always be dis- 
tinguished from its original or it would not be a copy but the 
original. Copies have their own peculiar characteristics. They 
are executed in a certain material, with paints on canvas, in 
plastic instead of leather, recorded on a wax disc, worm-holed 
by a gimlet and not by termites. None of these is a characteristic 
ofimages. To try to stretch the analogy by inventing an etherial, 
mental material from which copies are produced by a ghostly 
artist is just to show that the analogy has evaporated and so to 
talk nonsense. This is also true of dreams. If “we are such 
stuff as dreams are made on”’ the poet does not disclose the 
nature of this material. The same lack of analogy also exists 
between dreams and the enactment of actual or imagined in- 
cidents from real life. Despite their feeling of activity dreams 
are no more dramas than pictures. Dream scenes are not paste- 
board stage ‘sets’; no lanthorn “doth the hornéd moon 
present ’’. Dreams do not take place on a stage, in a theatre, 
nor are their participants, including the dreamer, performing 
players. These may be thought trivial objections. ‘Drama’ 
and ‘ dramatic performance ’ are vague terms applied to a widely 
varying family of histrionic forms. Surely one may compare 
dreams to dramas without requiring that they conform to all the 
paraphernalia of full-scale theatrical performance ? Ido not deny 
this, but my point is different and more general. The analogy 
attempted by all these comparisons is between dreams and, 


1Cf. The Concept of Mind, Chapter VIII. 
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roughly, the arts and crafts. Pictures, plays, novels, even fakes 
and forgeries have to be made and some of them produced and 
performed. I have said that dreams do not conform to the 
standards of reality. But the arts also have their standards 
and canons. Even the expert forger prides himself on a decent 
job. But dreams are not produced by a dreamer trying to 
achieve artistic merit. They are not artefacts. Nor would it 
be appropriate to praise or condemn them by the canons of art 
criticism or craftsmanship. Most dreams, I suspect, would 
hardly qualify as pictures for the walls of a village schoolroom 
or as theatre for the repertoire of the feeblest company of barn- 
stormers. But even if they were as perfect as a Cézanne canvas 
or as a play of Racine performed by the stars of the Comédie 
Frangaise they still would not fulfil nor fail to fulfil the conditions 
of art any more than those of reality. For they have neither 
function. One no more falls asleep in order to become an artist 
or craftsman than to become a scientist or ignoramus. Works of 
art, like Kubla Khan, may be suggested by dreams but they are 
not dream compositions. For to compose or create a work of 
art is to produce a certain result from deliberate intent with 
appropriate materials and in accordance with artistic criteria. 
Dreams may have subconscious causes; they do not have 
conscious aims. ‘Bad dreams’ are not bad because they are 
bad imitations or inferior works of art. Dreams have no standards. 
Or, rather, it is senseless to apply the notion of standards to 
dreams. 

Another way of expressing the view here criticised might be 
to say that what happens in dreams is that one has images or 
imagines that one sees the Hebrides or takes part in a fight. 
Professor Ryle seeks to assimilate ‘ having images ’ to imagining, 
fancying, pretending rather than to looking at pictures.1_ It seems 
plausible to apply this to dreams. But though Professor 
Ryle’s interpretation may be correct for waking imaging and 
day dreaming it is, nevertheless, not applicable to dreams. A 
person who dreams that he is climbing a mountain or seeing the 
Hebrides is not properly described as fancying, pretending or 
imagining that he is climbing a mountain or seeing the Hebrides. 
For it always makes sense to say that fancying, pretending, 
imagining, like producing or contemplating works of art, can be 
controlled. One may choose to begin or end them. An artist, 
like Leonardo da Vinci, may abandon most of his works before 
completion. Likewise, a person may ‘shake himself out of’ 
a day dream and start to do something more useful. True, he 
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may not always succeed. If he is insane, neurotically obsessed, 
hysterical or, perhaps, in some very peculiar circumstances, like 
dangling from a parachute over a raging sea, he may not, in fact, 
be able to control his imaginings any more than his terrors. 
But I think, though I am not absolutely certain of this, that it 
does make sense to say that he could control both, if he chose, and 
that it is logically possible that he should choose. Perhaps 
total insanity is an exception. But I am inclined to think that 
it is senseless to say that a person could choose to start or stop 
dreaming when he is asleep. My reason for this is the one which 
I have cited before, that once asleep, a dreamer can only dream 
that he makes such a choice. ‘“ I dreamed that I chose to dream 
or stop dreaming ”’ does not, according to me, imply that I chose 
or that I did not choose but only that I dreamed that I chose, 
which is different. I admit that one sometimes dreams of saying 
“T will go on with this ” and sometimes the dream continues or 
“T will stop this one’’ and the dream changes or one awakes. 
But these seem to me very different from deciding to continue 
or abandon a train of thought, a problem, a composition in 
waking life. No one is held responsible for dream choices, 
praised or blamed for them and their consequences. Suppose 
someone says, “I had a terrifying experience last night; I 
imagined (fancied) that I was falling (pretended to fall) down a 
precipice ; it was horrible’’. One would be a little surprised, 
even contemptuous and might reply, “ Well, why did you not 
stop fancying, imagining, pretending if it frightened you so 
much? Since you are not mad you were not obliged to continue.”’ 
But he retorts, “‘ You don’t understand. I had a nightmare of 
falling.”” One would become much more sympathetic. ‘“‘ Why 
did you not say so at first? A nightmare is different. You 
can’t help that and it may be terrifying. But you first said that 
you were only making believe.’ One normally thinks very 
differently of the day dreamer and the sufferer from ‘ bad 
dreams’. Not even a psycho-analyst expects a person wilfully 
to change or end his dreams. ‘So far as is known, a dreamer will 
wake up when the dream has ceased to ‘ guard sleep ’ and that 
is not of his own free will. If this is so, it does indicate a funda- 
mental logical difference between what can be said of dreams and 
of the fancies, imaginings and pretences which occur when awake. 
Moreover, “ I imagined, fancied, pretended that p ”’ implies that 
p either was or could have been discovered to be otherwise. 
But what is dreamed is not and cannot be later found otherwise 
than as dreamed. So on two counts, at least, dreaming must be 
distinguished from imagining, fancying and pretending. 
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To conclude. Philosophers have wrongly tried to assimilate 
dreaming to the waking perception of real and illusory physical 
objects ; to the creation, construction and contemplation of 
pictures and other representations and to waking imaginative 
experience, though, perhaps, the last two are alternative ex- 
pressions of the same state. All these identifications break down 
and lead to philosophical puzzles including that of scepticism of 
the senses which afflicted Descartes. What philosophers have 
overlooked is the peculiar significance of the verb ‘to dream’ 
which affects the logical status of all expressions used with it to 
describe what is dreamed. What is asserted by and is logically 
important in such statements as, “I dreamed that I perceived 
(did, chose, ete.) . . . ”’ is not that I perceived, did, chose, etc. 
but that “I dreamed that ... ”’. Philosophers have tended to 
emphasise the subordinate clause at the expense of the rest of 
the sentence. To shift the emphasis to the main clause may help 
to show that what is asserted by the subordinate statement when 
used independently is quite different from what is asserted when 
it is subordinated to any part of the verb ‘to dream’ or is used 
with any cognate expression referring to a dream state. This is 
shown by differences in what is implied by each type of assertion. 
So that what can be significantly said of what is done outside 
dreams cannot be so said of what is dreamed even though similar 
expressions may be used of both. Having realised this, one may 
admit that dreams link up with waking states ; that they occur 
to those who perceive physical objects and act and suffer in the 
external world, but their contents are not physical objects or 
states nor copies or reproductions of them nor anything else but 
dreams. 

I have tried, then, tc show some of the ways in which the use 
of ‘ dream ’ differs from that of other words with which it has been 
confused. I suggest that these differences destroy the need for 
Descartes’ lament that “‘ there exist no certain marks by which the 
state of waking may be distinguished from sleep”’. For if what 
is said of one state is nonsensical when applied to the other, then 
this provides at least one certain mark by which to distinguish 
between them. I have not attempted to give an exhaustive 
account of the grammar of any of these words nor completely to 
unravel their entanglement by philosophers of perception. 


University of London 
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V.—ON LAWS OF NATURE 


By S. Korner 


THE notion of explanation is not purely logical. Whether 
or not a proposition is explanatory depends not only on the 
proposition itself, but also on the attitudes and the general 
outlook of the person who asks for explanation. If this person 
is sufficiently articulate, he will be capable not only of in- 
dicating in every particular case whether he regards a proposition 
as explanatory, but he will also be able to formulate general 
criteria of what constitutes adequate explanation or assent 
to other people’s formulation of such criteria. A person’s 
general philosophical or metaphysical position is to a large 
extent described by stating what for him are the criteria of 
adequate explanatory propositions. 

The type of explanation which at present is most generally 
accepted is scientific explanation. This means, roughly speaking, 
that most of us would be satisfied if our request for explanation 
why something is the case is answered by the statement of a 
relevant law of nature. Ever since the view became dominant 
that all explanation of matters of fact should be of this type 
and certainly since Hume’s examination of the idea of causality, 
the problem of the logical status of laws of nature has been 
considered a central problem of. epistemology. The main 
advance towards its solution made in recent discussions has been 
the clear formulation of the conditions which a solution would 
have to fulfil. The main obstacle so far has been the persistent 
failure to do justice at the same time to the empirical and 
the hypothetical character of laws of nature. 

In this article I propose, first of all, to state the problem 
by defining and discussing the requirements for a satisfactory 
account of laws of nature, in a somewhat narrow sense of the 
term which does not include probability-statements and statistical 
propositions ; next to examine two mutually exclusive theories 
and their common assumptions ; finally to suggest and try to 
justify a solution of the problem. 

The question of the logical status of laws of nature is not a 
question of their truth or falsehood. I shall, therefore, discuss 
hypotheses of laws of nature or, briefly, hypotheses rather than 


laws of nature. To state a law of nature is to state a true or 
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established hypothesis, while to state a hypothesis is not 
necessarily to state a law of nature. 

(1) The requirements. In stating a hypothesis we can use 
different forms of words, in particular, grammatically universal 
sentences such as “ All bodies deprived of support fall downwards ”’ 
and grammatically conditional sentences such as “If a piece 
of iron has been magnetised then it attracts iron filings ”’. 
Sentences which can be used for hypotheses can also be used for 
other types of propositions. Thus “ All swans are white ”’ 
can be used for a hypothesis, but also e.g. for a proposition which 
is true by definition. 

I shall say of any grammatically conditional sentence which is 
used for a proposition that its “if ’’-part is used for the protasis 
and its “then ’’-part for the apodosis of the proposition. Thus 
all hypotheses, but also propositions of other kinds, have a 
protasis and an apodosis. Only hypotheses, however, fulfil 
all the following requirements. 

First, to state a hypothesis is to state a relation between two 
concepts or classes. It is not, or at least not only, to apply two 
concepts to the same particular or to state that the same par- 
ticular is a member of two classes. Thus when I assert of some 
particular which I identify by means of the phrase ‘“‘ my pen ”’ 
that it is black and smooth or that it is deprived of support and 
falling down, I am not asserting a hypothesis, but a mere co- 
incidence. It has been clearly seen and said by Hume and some 
earlier thinkers that to state a hypothesis is more than to state a 
coincidence, even if the number of particulars for which it has 
been observed without exception is very great. 

Second, the protasis and apodosis of a hypothesis are either 
ostensive concepts, or else classes of particulars to which ostensive 
concepts are applicable. A concept is ostensive if among the rules 
governing its application there is an ostensive rule. We formu- 
late an ostensive rule for the application of a concept by identifying 
in space or time examples of particulars to which the concept is 
applicable and by stating the applicability of the concept to any 
particular which is like these examples. Thus among the rules 
for the application of “‘ deprived of support ”’ there is an ostensive 
tule by whose statement one exemplifies the concept. The 
same is true of “falling downwards’’, “ magnetised piece of 
iron’ and the protasis and apodosis of any hypothesis. 

We can, of course, define most ostensive concepts without 
the immediate necessity of stating ostensive rules. If, however, 
we persist in tracing the genealogy of the definientia of any 
ostensive concept, then we ultimately arrive at a definiens 
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whose use cannot be explained without the formulation of an 
ostensive rule. Our second requirement is implied by everybody 
who holds that hypotheses relate concepts which are applicable 
to events, things, impressions, sense-data, observables or that 
hypotheses relate classes of these entities. 

Third, every hypothesis of a law of nature is a hypothetical 
proposition. Hypothetical propositions are either general or 
applied. The protasis and apodosis of a general hypothetical 
proposition are concepts or classes ; the protasis and apodosis 
of an applied hypothetical proposition are propositions. To state 
that if anything is a body deprived of support then it falls 
downwards, is to state a general hypothetical proposition 
because ‘“‘anything”’ and “it ’’ do not refer to specified par- 
ticulars. On the other hand, the proposition that if my pen is 
deprived of support then it falls downwards, is an applied 
hypothetical proposition. It is, moreover, an application, though 
not the only application, of the preceding general hypothetical 
proposition. The transition from a general hypothetical pro- 
position to one of its applications is obvious enough. The 
main step consists in applying the concepts of the protasis and 
apodosis to a particular or in stating that a particular is a member 
of the classes of the protasis and apodosis. In our examples this 
step finds expression in the replacement of “‘ anything ”’ by “‘ my 
pen”. An applied hypothetical proposition is fulfilled if its 
protasis is true, and unfulfilled if its protasis is false. 

If a general hypothetical proposition is true, then all its 
applications are necessarily also true, whether they are fulfilled 
or unfulfilled. The truth of any applied hypothetical proposition 
is not logically dependent on its being fulfilled or unfulfilled. 

These features, which are characteristic of all hypothetical 
propositions, are for example apparent in the entailment- 
proposition that if anything is green then it is necessarily 
coloured. For if in it we replace “anything ’”’ by “ my pen” 
the resulting applied hypothetical proposition is necessarily true, 
whether my pen is green or not. Similarly the truth of the 
hypothesis that if anything is a magnetised piece of iron then 
it attracts iron filings, entails the truth of any of its fulfilled 
and unfulfilled applications. 

We often use grammatically conditional sentences for pro- 
positions which are not hypothetical in the sense in which 
entailment-propositions and hypotheses are hypothetical. We 
may, for instance, use the sentence “If anything is a man then 
it is a biped’ for the conjunction of propositions that either 
Socrates is not a man or he is a biped, and that either Plato 
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is not a man or he is a biped, and that either Hercules is not 
a man or he is a biped and so on. To see that this general 
proposition is not hypothetical, we consider the proposition 
that if Hercules is a man then he is a biped. This proposition, 
which is an application of the preceding general proposition, is 
logically equivalent to the alternation that either Hercules is 
not a man or he is a biped. Since, as a matter of fact, Hercules 
is not a man and since thus the first member of the alternation 
is true, the whole alternation must be true. The general 
proposition is not hypothetical, because any of its unfulfilled 
applications are necessarily true. 

To contrast this and similar general propositions with en- 
tailments or logical implications we might call them “ non- 
hypothetical ” or “factual” implications. A general proposition 
is a factual implication, if every application of it is logically 
equivalent to a contingent alternation, 7.e. an alternation none 
of whose members entails any other of its members or the 
negation of any other of its members. Thus the alternation that 
my pen is green or round is contingent, while the alternation 
that my pen is green or coloured and the alternation that my 
pen is not green or coloured are both not contingent. There are 
different types of factual implications. This becomes clear if 
one attempts to interpret the meaning of “and so on”’ in the 
above example of a factual implication. It may be used, for 
instance, to indicate a finite conjunction, a conjunction which is 
extendable according to some rule, or a possibly infinite con- 
junction in a sense of “ infinite’ which can only be explained 
by reference to some elaborate axiomatic system of logic. 
Those of Russell’s formal implications whose applications are 
contingent alternations constitute a kind, but not the only 
kind, of factual implications. 

Four: hypotheses are empirical. It is generally recognised 
that experiment and observation are relevant in establishing 
hypotheses. In defining “empirical proposition ’’ more pre- 
cisely, I am trying to do justice to Kant’s “ not transcending 
possible experience ’’ and to similar notions whose meaning can 
be better gleaned from their authors’ use than from their explicit 
definitions. 

Propositions describing experiments and observations are 
certainly empirical. The simplest propositions of this kind are 
what we might call “ostensive propositions”. To state an 
ostensive proposition is to apply an ostensive concept to a 
particular or to state that a particular belongs to a class to all 
of whose members an ostensive concept is applicable. The 
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proposition that my pen is falling down is ostensive and thus 
empirical, whether it is true or false. For in stating it we apply. 
the ostensive concept “fallig down” to a particular. In 
describing experiments and observations we must sometimes 
state negations of ostensive propositions which are thereivre 
also empirical. There is no danger that an ostensive proposition 
or its negation will ever be self-contradictory : for the use of 
any ostensive concept is governed by an ostensive rule and there- 
fore applicable to those particulars by which the applicability 
of the concept is exemplified when the rule is stated. A concept 
which is not empty cannot be internally inconsistent. Con- 
sequently by stating or denying its applicability to a particular 
one cannot possibly state an internally inconsistent proposition. 

For the description of experiments and observations the 
statement of isolated ostensive propositions or their negations 
is rarely, if ever, sufficient. Even the description of the most 
modest experiments and observations seems to demand the 
statement of conjunctions of such propositions. Since on the 
one hand conjunctions of ostensive propositions and of negations 
of ostensive propositions can be self-contradictory, while on 
the other hand no correct description of an experiment or an 
observation can be self-contradictory, only internally consistext 
conjunctions of these propositions are empirical. The pro- 
position, for instance, that my pen is green and black all over, 
although a conjunction of two ostensive propositions is internally 
inconsistent and therefore not empirical. 

Ostensive propositions, their negations, and internally con- 
sistent conjunctions of such propositions, whether true or false, 
might be regarded as describing’ possible experience. If 
hypotheses do not describe possible experience, they also do not 
transcend it. More precisely, every hypothesis is incompatible 
with some true or false proposition which describes possible 
experience. In this sense every hypothesis is empirical. 

Empirical propositions are thus propositions of the following 
kinds: ostensive propositions; negations of ostensive pro- 
positions ; internally consistent conjunctions whose members 
are ostensive propositions or negations of ostensive propositions ; 
propositions which are incompatible with propositions of any of 
the preceding types. 

For example, in using the grammatically conditional sentence 
“Tf anything is a body deprived of support then it falls down- 
wards ”’ for a factual implication, we are stating an empirical 
proposition : for this factual implication is clearly incompatible 
with the conjunction that my pen is deprived of support and 
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does not falldownwards. The conjunction moreover is internally 
consistent, its first member an ostensive proposition, its second 
member the negation of an ostensive proposition. If on the 
other hand we use the same grammatically conditional sentence 
for an entailment, we do not thereby state an empirical pro- 
position. In particular, the proposition that my pen is deprived 
of support and does not fall downwards would be internally 
inconsistent if the entailment were valid. I leave the terms 
“true”? and “valid”? undefined because I believe that the 
problem of defining them adequately has no direct bearing on 
the problem which is here being discussed. 

Five: A hypothesis, if true, entitles us to draw inferences 
from unobserved instances of its protasis to unobserved instances 
of its apodosis. I should feel inclined to characterise the nature 
of these inferences further by adding that the protasis of a 
hypothesis does not entail its apodosis. This qualification 
may, however, seem to imply a controversial view about the 
nature of deductive inference and entailment. But I shall argue 
that no hypothesis is or entails an entailment-proposition, and 
it is, therefore, of little importance whether we decide for or 
against this qualification. 

By saying that a hypothesis, if true, entitles us to draw in- 
ferences from unobserved instances of its protasis to unobserved 
instances of its apodosis, I imply that it is more than a concise 
report of past observations, and in particular that it is a means 
of prediction. The hypothesis, for example, that if anything is 
deprived of support then it falls downwards, can be used to 
predict the behaviour of any body which is ever deprived of 
support. 

(2) Two mutually exclusive accounts of hypotheses and their 
common assumptions. Apart from theories which do so by 
postulating propositions sui generis, none of the accounts so far 
given satisfies all the requirements mentioned above. Of these 
accounts I shall briefly examine only what I shall call the 
‘logical ’’ and the “ factual ’’ theories, since they present us with 
an apparent dilemma whose solution leads, I believe, to the 
solution of the problem. The dilemma might be expressed by 
saying that although the requirements of the hypothetical and 
the empirical character of hypotheses cannot be shown to be 
incompatible, it nevertheless seems that no empirical proposition 
is hypothetical and no hypothetical proposition empirical. 

To state a true hypothesis is on the logical theory to state 
a logically necessary proposition, in particular an entailment. 
The logical theory doés not meet the requirement of the empirical 
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character of hypotheses. A defender of the theory would 
therefore have to dispute the requirement and argue that hypo- 
theses only seem to be empirical propositions. He would 
consequently have to explain why hypotheses appear to be 
empirical. This he might do by comparing an experimenter or 
observer to a child who “ sees ”’ that ‘1 + 1= 2’ is a logically 
necessary proposition, but who has to resort to the experimental 
counting of apples in order to discover that ‘15 + 318’ is 
true ; or who sees that ‘1 + 1=37 is logically impossible but 
has to count apples to discover that ‘15 +319’ is false. 
Just as a child’s intellectual limitations in dealing with more 
difficult sums do not imply that to state a difficult sum is to state 
an empirical proposition, so, a defender of the logical theory 
might argue, the scientist’s inability to see the truth or falsehood 
of a hypothesis without the help of experiment and observation 
does not imply that it is empirical. 

He might further hold that while true hypotheses are entail- 
ments, and thus logically necessary, false hypotheses are false 
empirical propositions. This view, which seems to be held by 
Kneale, implies that we sometimes not only do not know whether 
or not a logical proposition (7.e. a proposition which is logically 
necessary or whose negation is logically necessary) is logically 
necessary, but also whether a proposition is logical or empirical. 
An example of the first kind of ignorance is our not knowing 
whether or not Fermat’s last theorem is entailed by the 
postulates of a system of arithmetic. I do not think that our 
ignorance is ever of the second kind. But if we sometimes do 
not know whether a proposition is logical or empirical, we must 
necessarily doubt its falsifiability and’ a fortiori every claim that 
it has been falsified. 

To show, however plausibly, that some apparently empirical 
propositions might after all be heavily disguised entailments 
is not to prove that hypotheses are entailments. Similarly a 
valid argument to the effect that alternative accounts of hypo- 
theses are faulty, however important in other respects, does not 
prove the logical theory, unless this theory and its criticised 
alternatives are shown to exhaust all possibilities. 

An important but by no means the only alternative to the 
logical theory is the factual theory, according to which every 
hypothesis is a factual implication. In the discussion of the 
third and the fourth requirements factual implications were 
used as examples of empirical propositions and of propositions 
which are not hypothetical. An advocate of the factual account 
of hypotheses would thus, it seems, have to dispute the require- 
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ment of their hypothetical character. He would have to argue 
that hypotheses only seem to be hypothetical propositions. No 
explanation has so far been offered why hypotheses, which on the 
factual theory are not hypothetical, should nevertheless appear 
to be hypothetical. We might expect a distinction between 
empirical propositions which are apparently hypothetical and 
empirical propositions which are not even apparently hypotheti- 
cal on lines which are familiar from attitude- and other subjective 
theories of ethics. 

The logical and the factual theories seem to have at least the 
following two assumptions in common. They firstly imply 
that to state a true hypothesis is to state either a logically 
necessary or else an empirical proposition, but not, for instance, a 
conjunction of a logically necessary proposition and an empirical 
proposition, or a rule. They secondly imply that a hypothesis 
is a proposition whose statement is the statement of a relation 
of inclusion or of exclusion between the concepts or classes 
of its protasis and apodosis. According to the logical theory 
the inclusion is an entailment between two ostensive concepts 
or classes, the exclusion an entailment between an ostensive 
concept or class and a negation of another such concept or class. 
Similarly, according to the factual theory the inclusion is a 
factual implication between two ostensive concepts or classes, the 
exclusion a factual implication between an ostensive concept or 
class and a negation of another such concept or class. It is not 
necessary for our purpose to consider separately the various 
more or less successful formalisations of entailment, e.g. strict 
implication and of factual implication, e.g. formal implication. 

Once these assumptions are made explicit, it becomes apparent 
that they lack cogency. The first assumption 1s clearly not 
implied by our requirements. It has in fact been rejected by 
philosophers who hold that hypotheses are rules. This suggestion, 
however, meets neither the requirement of the hypothetical nor 
the requirement of the empirical character of hypotheses. It 
will therefore not be considered any further. On the other hand 
consideration of the possibility that every hypothesis is a con- 
junction of a logically necessary and an empirical proposition, 
will prove useful. 

The second assumption, namely that in stating a hypothesis 
one is stating a relation of inclusion or a relation of exclusion 
between the concepts or classes of its protasis or apodosis 
rests on the more general assumption that any two concepts 
or classes can stand only in the relation of overlap, ofi pclusion, 
or of exclusion. To state a hypothesis is certainly not to state 
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an overlap. For instance, if the concepts or classes ‘ body 
deprived of support’ and ‘falling downwards’ overlap, 2.e. 
if some bodies which are deprived of support fall downwards 
and others do not, then the hypothesis that if anything is a body 
deprived of support then it falls downwards cannot possibly be 
true. By ruling out the possibility of overlap between protasis 
and apodosis we seem to be left only with the possibilities of 
inclusion or exclusion. 

It needs, however, little reflection to see that inclusion, 
exclusion, and overlap are not the only possible logical relations 
between ostensive concepts. This can be shown by means of a 
simple example. For that purpose we assume that the words 
“swan ’’, “black ’’, “ white ’’, are used only in accordance with 
ostensive rules and not, as is usual, in accordance with ostensive 
and other rules. We assume in other words that ‘“swan’”’, 
“black ’”’, “white’’, are used for purely ostensive concepts. 
The use of “ swan ”’ is thus explained only by identifying certain 
examples of particulars to which it is applicable and by stating 
that it is applicable to any particular which is like these examples. 
The same applies to tke explanation of the use of “ black ”’ 
and “white”. We further assume of the examples given 
that all examples of the applicability of “ swan ”’ are also examples 
of the applicability of “white ’’, that some examples of the 
applicability of “ white ”’ are not also examples of the applic- 
ability of “ swan ’’, and lastly that no example of the applicability 
of “swan ’”’ is an example of the applicability of “ black ”’. 

If we now ask what logical relation holds between “ white ”’ 
and “‘swan’”’, or rather the concepts for which these words are 
used, we cannot answer that it is ‘inclusion. For while the 
examples of the former include the examples of the latter an 
overlap is still possible in view of the so far unexemplified 
particulars. On the other hand we cannot say that the relation 
is one of overlap, for it may well be that the inclusion holds good 
not only for the examples, but also for the so far unexemplified 
instances of the two concepts. The logical relation between the 
two purely ostensive concepts is thus neither inclusion, nor 
overlap but, as I shall say, inclusion-or-overlap. We must 
distinguish between ‘ inclusion-or-overlap ’ and ‘ either inclusion 
or overlap’. If two concepts stand in the relation of overlap 
then it follows that they stand in the relation of inclusion or 
of overlap; and that they do not stand in the relation of 
inclusion-or-overlap. By an exactly similar argument we arrive 
at the conclusion that the concepts for which “swan’”’ and 
“ black ” are used stand in the relation of exclusion-or-overlap. 
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We might contrast the “ exact ’’ logical relations of inclusion, 
overlap, and exclusion with the “inexact ”’ logical relations of 
inclusion-or-overlap and of exclusion-or-overlap. The inexact- 
ness of the latter, e.g. of the inclusion-or-overlap between “ white ”’ 
and ‘‘ swan’ in our example, is irremediable. We are, of course, 
free to accept further rules for the use of “‘ white ’’ and “‘ swan”’, 
for example a rule to the effect that all swans are by definition 
white, or ostensive rules which give more examples than the 
original ones. But in that case we should no longer be dealing 
with the original concepts. In attempting to cure the inexactness 
of the inclusion-or-overlap by accepting further rules we should 
behave like a doctor who proposes to cure a patient by first 
substituting his brother for him. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
we should combine the names of the exact logical relations 
to form the names of the inexact ones. There are, however, 
no obviously convenient names for the inexact logical 
relations. 

In considering purely ostensive concepts, 7.e. concepts whose 
application is guided only by ostensive rules, the possibility 
of inexact logical relations between ostensive concepts and their 
difference from the exact logical relations is most easily recognised. 
There is, however, no reason whatever why ostensive concepts 
which are not purely ostensive should not stand in inexact 
logical relations. Thus a person who refuses to accept a con- 
vention which makes a body which is deprived of support fall 
downwards or lose the right of being called ‘‘ a body deprived of 
support ”’ is using “ falling downwards ”’ and “ body deprived of 
support ’’ for concepts which stand in the relation of inclusion-or- 
overlap. This is so, whether these concepts are or are not 
purely ostensive, 7.e. whether their use is governed only by 
ostensive rules or by ostensive rules combined with other rules 
beside. 

(3) The proposed solution. The apparent dilemma between the 
logical and the factual account of hypotheses and with it the 
problem of their logical status can be solved, I believe, by 
rejecting the groundless assumptions shared by the two accounts. 

To use a grammatically conditional sentence such as “If 
anything is a P then it is a Q”’ or “ If anything is a P then it is 
not a Q”’, for a hypothesis is to state a conjunction of two 
propositions. To state the first of these is to state the logical 
proposition that the ostensive concepts for which “ P ’”’ and “ Q”’ 
are used stand in the relation of inclusion-or-overlap (or exclusion- 
or-overlap). To state the second of these is to state the proposition 
that anything is in fact either not a P or a Q (either not a P or 
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not a Q). The second proposition is a factual implication and a 
factual implication of any kind is empirical. 

We may, for example, use “‘ If anything is a magnetised piece 
of iron then it attracts iron filings ’’ or “ If anything is a swan 
then it is not black” for hypotheses, i.e. for conjunctions of the 
type which I have described schematically. Thus in stating the 
former hypothesis one states that the ostensive concepts for 
which “attract iron filings’ and “ magnetised piece of iron”’ 
are being used stand in the logical reiation of inclusion-or-overlap 
and that as a matter of fact anything is either not an instance 
of the latter concept or an instance of the former. The logical 
proposition which is the first member of this conjunction and 
the factual implication which is its second member are logically 
independent. In stating that the logical relation of inclusion-or- 
overlap holds between two ostensive concepts we neither imply 
that in the universe every instance of the first concept is in 
fact also an instance of the second, nor do we imply that this 
is not so. We do not even imply that every instance of the first 
concept which ever has been or will be observed is also an instance 
of the second concept, nor do we imply that this is not so, 

Our account satisfies the five requirements. Of the first and 
the second this is obvious. A hypothesis is further a general 
hypothetical proposition in the sense in which the truth of such 
a proposition entails the truth of any of its applications and in 
which no application which is unfulfilled is therefore necessarily 
true. As an example we consider the conjunctive proposition 
that ‘ falling downwards ’ includes-or-overlaps with ‘ being a body 
deprived of support’ and that anything is in fact either not 
a body deprived of support or is falling downwards. The truth 
of this proposition entails the truth of any of its applications, 
e.g. of the conjunction that ‘falling downwards’ includes-or- 
overlaps with ‘ being a body deprived of support ’ and that my pen 
is either not a body deprived of support or is falling downwards. 
If this application is unfulfilled because my pen is not deprived 
of support, then the second member of the conjunction is 
necessarily true, but not also its first member and therefore 
not the whole conjunction. According to the suggested account 
of hypotheses an unfulfilled application of a hypothesis is not 
necessarily true. 

The second member of the conjunction that ‘ falling down- 
wards’ includes-or-overlaps with ‘being a body deprived of 
support ’ and that anything is as a matter of fact either not a body 
deprived of support or is falling downwards, is incompatible 
with the proposition that my pen is a body deprived of support 
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and is yet not falling downwards. Since the second member of 
the conjunction is incompatible with this proposition the whole 
conjunction, 7.e. the hypothesis, is incompatible with it. Since, 
moreover, the proposition with which the hypothesis is incom- 
patible is an internally consistent conjunction of an ostensive 
and a negation of another ostensive proposition, the hypothesis 
is, in accordance with our fourth requirement, empirical. 

Lastly, the fifth requirement is also satisfied. According 
to it a true hypothesis entitles us to draw inferences from 
unobserved instances of its protasis to unobserved instances of its 
apodosis. While the logical member of any conjunction which 
is a hypothesis does not entitle us to such an inference the factual 
implication which is its other member gives us this right. The 
whole conjunction, therefore, fulfils the fifth requirement. 

If our account of hypotheses is correct then we may well 
ask why in spite of its simplicity it has not been proposed 
before. The reason for this lies, I believe, in the fact that the 
logic of ostensive concepts and thus their inexact logical relations 
have been ignored by logicians. Modern symbolic logic in 
particular has been mainly concerned with mathematical concepts 
or classes which stand only in exact logical relations. 

Indeed, if in the above account we substitute any exact 
logical relation for the inexact one in the first member of the 
hypothesis, then its second member becomes either superfluous or 
incompatible witb its first member. Let us, for example, assume 
that we are using the sentence “ If anything is a swan then it is 
white ’’ for a hypothesis, 7.e. for the conjunctive proposition that 
‘white ’ includes-or-overlaps with ‘swan’, and that anything 
is as a matter of fact either not a swan or white. If we replace 
the inclusion-or-overlap by the entailment that ‘ being a swan’ 
entails ‘ being white ’ then the second member of the conjunction 
and any of its applications become logically necessary propositions 
which are entailed by the first member. If we replace the 
inclusion-or-overlap by an overlap between ‘ swan’ and ‘ white ’, 
then the first member of the conjunction would entail that 
some particular swans are in fact not white, which is incompatible 
with the factual implication which is the second member of the 
conjunction. Lastly, if we replace the inclusion-or-overlap 
between ‘white’ and ‘swan’ by the entailment that ‘ being 
a swan’ entails ‘not being white’ then the first and second 
member of the conjunction become incompatible with each 
other. 

Since hypotheses for which mathematical expressions are 
customarily used have so far not been discussed explicitly, it 
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seems advisable at this point to show their place in the proposed 
account of hypotheses. This can be done by means of an example 
from elementary physics. The formula “s=4}-g-@”’ is 
frequently used for the eigen hypothesis of a law of free 
fall. In the formula “s’’ stands for the numerical result of 
measuring by means of a measuring rod or other instrument, 
within a certain margin of exactness, the distance travelled by 
a freely falling body ; “t”’ stands for the result of measuring by 
means of a stop-watch or other instrument, again within a 
certain margin of exactness, the time taken by the body’s 
journey; “g’”’ stands for the so-called constant of gravity, 
whose numerical value is given within certain limits. It is 
convenient to say that “4-g-¢?” stands for the modified 
result of measuring the time taken by the journey. The modi- 
fication, of course, consists in squaring ¢ and multiplying the 
result by 3°. 

The whole formula is thus used for the hypothesis that if a 
distance measurement associated with a falling body has a certain 
numerical value, then, and only then, does the modified time 
measurement associated with the body have this value. Since 
the concepts of its protasis and apodosis, for which we also use 
“s” and “}-g-¢?”’, are ostensive this quantitative hypothesis 
is clearly covered by the general account of hypotheses. The 
meaning of “ physical measurement ’’ cannot indeed be explained 
without recourse at some stage to exemplification. 

When using the formula “s—4}-g-é”’ in calculations we 
idealise the ostensive concepts of the quantitative hypothesis ; 
in particular by assuming an exact correspondence between the 
results of distance and time measurements on the one hand and 
members of the series of real numbers on the other. A detailed 
discussion of the nature of this idealisation does not seem to be 
called for in the present context. 

The above account of hypotheses is relevant to a number of 
further philosophical questions. Its bearing on the problem of 
causality and on the definition of general propositions can be 
considered in a few words. If, as is often done, the words 
“cause and effect’’ are used only in the sense in which we 
have used “ protasis and apodosis of a hypothesis’, then the 
philosophical problems of causal propositions and of hypotheses 
will be identical. Yet one often speaks of causal propositions 
in an altogether different sense, e.g. when one asks whether 


only external events or also impressions can be causally 


related. 
It is customary to define general propositions as inclusion-, 
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overlap-, or exclusion-propositions. If we accept the account 
of hypotheses in terms of the inexact logical relations of inclusion- 
or-overlap and exclusion-or-overlap and wish to continue to call 
laws of nature “ universal ’’, then we must replace the customary 
definition by a wider one. For according to the former, in 
stating a law of nature one would not even state a general 
proposition. 
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VI.—THE MECHANICAL CONCEPT OF MIND 


By MicHar. Scriven 


Is there an essential difference between a man and a machine ? 
To this question many answers have been suggested. One type 
of answer claims for the man some psychological quality such as 
intelligence, consciousness, or originality, which is said to be 
necessarily lacking in the machine. Other examples are intro- 
spection, thought, freewill, humour, love, correlation of speech 
and senses. Throughout this paper the sole example of conscious- 
ness will be used. The argument follows very similar lines for the 
other terms. A machine is normally understood to be an arte- 
fact, a manufactured mechanical (and possibly electrical) con- 
trivance. It will so be taken here. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion will be to consider in detail the statement that machines 
are never conscious. 

When it is said that it is impossible for a machine to be con- 
scious, it is not always clear to what extent this is intended to be 
a logical objection, and to what extent it is empirical. It may 
be thought that some particular practical obstacle such as 
providing a machine with a means of communication, is in- 
surmountable. But it must be remembered that such empirical 
obstacles may conceiwably be surmounted: and an argument 
based on these differences alone is not logically demonstrative. 
This discussion will not consider any such practical differences 
to be essential differences: thus, the machines to be compared 
with man, will be capable of speech, gesture, perambulation, etc., 
and sensitive to light, sound, and other environmental conditions. 
They will be referred to as robots. A robot can do everything 
that a machine will ever do. The second question then arises ; 
is there any essential difference between robots and human 
beings ? 

It may be thought that the original question has been over- 
whelmed by the considerable assumptions of the last paragraph. 
In fact this is so only if the question whether a machine can be 
conscious depends on its successful emulation of the behaviour of, 
say, a man, who, we should all agree, was conscious. For a robot, 
ex hypothesi, is capable of duplicating any human behaviour. 
If a man answers briskly when we whisper his name behind his 
chair (or criticises poetry, or declares himself to be in love), 
we have no doubt that he is conscious. But a machine might 
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respond to the same sound frequencies with the same reply and we 
should not feel satisfied that it was conscious. The question 
we seek to answer with our everyday tests is whether a man is 
conscious or unconscious: whereas of machines we enquire 
whether they are capable of consciousness or not. We know that 
the question of consciousness is proper with a man : what concerns 
us in the case of a machine is not this question, but the question 
whether this question can sensibly be asked. It is thus not 
appropriate to demonstrate that a machine is capable of passing 
tests that would establish its consciousness were it a man, when 
we have not yet enquired whether a machine is essentially 
distinct from a man in non-behavioural respects, as far as they 
are relevant to the question of consciousness. The robot is 
simply a machine which is indistinguishable from man in be- 
havioural respects. So the important question becomes: “ Is 
a robot essentially distinct from a man ?”’, and the replies to be 
considered are of the type “‘ Men and not robots are conscious ”’. 

Is it blind prejudice which prevents us from extending the 
franchise of consciousness to robots ? when robots can calculate 
more quickly, react more swiftly, see more clearly and remember 
more accurately than men. What is it that they lack when they 
can do everything ? They do what humans do, but they cannot 
be what humans are : the electric pulse that activates them is not 
life. Like some spell-bound creature of the myths, they have 
every appearance of life yet they do not live. Years may pass and 
we are still deceived but if at last one cuts itself and fails to bleed, 
or in a mindless fury wrecks a building we would start back in 
horror, exclaiming “ A robot! and all the while we thought it 
lived and breathed.” It never felt nor suffered, thought nor 
dreamed, though never failed to give the signs. We can make 
machines to plough and harvest, to perform and imitate, but 
not to feel pleasure or self-pity. These things are possible only 
to conscious creatures, and no matter how ingenious the mechan- 
ism, how complex the behaviour of a machine, no matter whether 
it talks or plays chess, it’s no more conscious than a clock. So 
we feel at first. 

The sense of “conscious’’ in which it is contrasted with 
“incapable of being conscious ”’ rather than with “ unconscious ”’ 
will be distinguished from the other by the use of a capital letter. 
In these terms the apparent paradox of sleeping creatures is 
resolved : for unconsciousness is quite different from Uncon- 
sciousness *; in fact unconsciousness (and consciousness) 
entails Consciousness.* The question “Is it Conscious ?”’ 


> 


* Read as “‘ capital Unconsciousness/Consciousness ”’. 
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can be asked of anything. It is absurd to ask of a stone or a 
stop-watch “Is it conscious ?”’ because it is absurd to talk of it 
being dead, asleep, drugged or stunned, 7.e. unconscious. There 
are cases where it is very difficult to decide the questicn of 
Consciousness. Consider the living things of the world. Ferns 
and fruit-trees are not Conscious; nor algae, or the insect- 
eating plants. Protozoa and bacteria are not Conscious. But 
are jelly-fish Conscious, or earthworms ? At what stage does the 
child in its development from Unconscious germ-plasm become 
Conscious ? Here are cases where living things are not Conscious 
and cases where we are in doubt. But doubts arise only about 
living things. Machines are apparently not alive. There are 
even cases where it is difficult to decide the question of conscious- 
ness. For example, a man might have a completely anaesthetized 
cortex, his behaviour being controlled by an external operator 
employing radio waves to operate minute devices inserted at the 
efferent nerve-ends. Information from the afferent nerves is 
similarly relayed to the operator. This man is unconscious, a 
puppet, though outwardly conscious. But such difficulties arise 
only about Conscious beings. 

It may be said that machines approach Consciousness along 
another path from the living things, that of behaviour. They are 
capable of greater complexity of behaviour than the simple 
creatures we have mentioned. Is complexity of behaviour (or 
degree of organisation) essentially connected with Consciousness : 
even behaviour as complex as a man’s? This is our question 
once again, by now a paler figure than before. 

We can sum up the problem very simply. Everyone knows 
what “ conscious ’’ means ; everyone knows he is conscious when 
he is thinking or remembering, watching or reading. But there 
can be no inner tests of other people’s mental conditions and 
we must judge them from without, if we can judge them at all. 
This is where the difficulties begin. First, though it may in fact 
be certain whether a man is conscious or unconscious, we cannot 
always be certain from watching him or testing his behaviour : 
he may be totally paralysed and so never move, yet still be 
conscious ; or he may walk and talk under radio control with 
an anaesthetized brain, 7.e. while really unconscious. So the 
outward signs (including speech) are not infallible indications 
of consciousness. It is therefore quite certain that they are 
not, even in men, whom we know may be conscious, the same 
thing as consciousness. Second, there is the very different ques- 
tion of deciding whether something is Conscious, 7.e. whether it 
is capable of being conscious. To suggest that evidence of be- 
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haviour is sufficient to prove the presence of Consciousness is like 
suggesting that the response of a lift which starts coming up 
when we press the button proves there is a man inside. In each 
case the evidence is appropriate only if we have the other vital 
evidence (the inference-licence). By itself it is worthless, as far 
from conclusive as a tinopener is froma meal. Behaviour is not 
attached to Consciousness as thunder is to lightning, nor as a 
sound to an echo, nor as clouds are to rain, but only as pain is to 
torture. The one does not guarantee the other but is guaranteed 
by it. An indefinitely long series of behavioural observations 
is not equivalent to the observation of consciousness, but there 
are times when it is wrong to doubt it is a proof, e.g. a man 
driving a car. A series of behavioural observations is not 
equivalent to the observation of consciousness and so it is 
proper to doubt if it is ever a proof of Consciousness. There 
is an essential connexion between the capacity for complex 
behaviour and Consciousness ; the one is a necessary condition 
of the other. But it is not a sufficient condition ; and though 
we may decide which living things are Conscious from their 
behaviour, we cannot decide if everything is Conscious from its 
behaviour. Life is itself a necessary condition of Consciousness, 
and though behaviour is a factor which sometimes decides the 
question whether a certain system is alive, it is again not the 
only one. The behaviour of an anti-aircraft gun-predictor 
system is more complex, organised and adaptive than that of sea- 
weed, but it is certainly not alive. The seaweed is biochemically, 
not behaviourally more complex. Robots, too, are machines ; 
they are composed only of mechanical and electrical parts, and 
cannot be alive. If it were announced that scientists had 
discovered a way to create life, they would not be taken seriously 
if they produced a complex machine as substantiation. It is as 
if they announced that we can sometimes see objects below the 
horizon, and proved this on the scientific definition used by 
astronomers or surveyors, according to which everything below 
the horizontal line of sight is below the horizon, e.g. the ground 
at one’s feet. The fact that there may occur in machines as in 
living organisms the same feature of directive organic unity is 
not enough to show that both live. It is scarcely surprising 
that we can produce a mechanism which has this comparatively 
simple property. It would be extremely surprising if the pro- 
duction of such a mechanism was supposed to endow it with 
life. There are other tests which are relevant, and these it 
fails, simple though they are. Since it is nonsense to talk of a 
machine being dead, it is nonsense to talk of it being alive. 
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Machines do not even belong to the category of things which 
can be dead or alive. It would, of course, be possible to 
employ organic materials in constructing the robot, but this 
would not alter the argument. Even if it proved possible to 
create living cells and incorporate these, the result would not be a 
conscious machine, because a sufficient proportion to justify 
calling the thing itself (rather than parts of it) alive and hence 
possibly conscious would certainly be enough to prevent it being 
correctly called a machine. This is the last expedient and, 
like its predecessors, affords no escape from the conclusion that 
there can be no such thing as a conscious machine. 


Summary 

There appears to be a paradox associated with the concept of 
a conscious machine. On the one hand it does not seem that 
there is anything in the construction, constituents or behaviour 
of the human being which it is essentially impossible for science 
to duplicate and synthesise. On the other hand there seem to 
be some important and meaningful descriptions of human be- 
haviour which can never be properly applied to machines. We 
feel puzzled that the basis for a description can be reproduced, 
vet the description cannot be re-applied. 

This conflict once led people to deny the material composition 
of the body : in more recent times it has led people to deny that 
men have any attributes which must forever evade machines. 

But only puzzles and problems have solutions : paradoxes have 


none, only sometimes resolutions. When we resolve a paradox, ; 


do not decide in favour of one of the conflicting arguments and 
against the other ; rather, we bring out the precise truth of each 
in order to show they do not conflict on the same ground. This is 
true of the familiar logical and pragmatic paradoxes as well as of 
those paradoxes at the root of philosophical problems such as the 
one considered in this discussion. Here we have come to see that 


-the human being need have no transcendent element, yet that 


machines will never be conscious, because we have come to see 
that a reproduction of a man sufficiently exact to be conscious, is 
too exact to be still a machine. 


Applications 

It is necessary to discuss separately the application of analy- 
tical results such as those evolved here. The question to be 
decided is whether every possible machine is essentially distinct 
from a man. One particular answer considered suggests that a 
machine will never be conscious. The key words are ‘‘ machine ”’ 
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and “conscious’’. Now it is entirely possible that the meaning 
of these words may change, hence that statements involving 
them may no longer stand in the same logical relation to other 
statements as they do now. This may occur for a variety of 
reasons: the most likely is that the forceful associations pro- 
duced by them will lead to their employment in places where their 
strict meanings and less forceful associations render it inappro- 
priate or incorrect. An example of this arises in connexion with 
with the word “ intelligent ’’. One can well imagine a man whose 
work lies largely with one of the great electronic computers 
coming to apply this word to it. He often makes mistakes : 
it is faultless. His memory for figures is limited: it has an 
enormous storage capacity. He is intelligent, yet the machine is 
better at the job. At first as slang, then seriously, these machines 
will be called intelligent. A means for comparing the intelligence 
of different machines will perhaps be devised: connected with 
their speed and accuracy of working rather than mere capacity ; 
perhaps also with their versatility and ease of programming. As 
better computers are produced, and they come to be used less for 
performing particular calculations than for solving complete 
problems, the notion of consulting a computer, rather than using 
one, will grow. In various other ways usage will reflect the 
increasing tendency to regard a computer as a specialist par 
excellence. Then one day a man may ask: “ Can machines ever 
be really intelligent ?’’ This is not one of the questions we 
have considered, though the words are the same. We have not 
given an answer for it, nor an indication of one: it is feasible 
to consider all possible machines, absurd to consider all possible 
meanings of the word ‘“‘ machine ’’, or “ intelligence ”’. 

Yet there are circumstances in which it is difficult to decide 
whether the descriptions employed or the statements made exhibit 
a change of meaning in their terms, or merely an unprecedented 
but not improper combination of terms. An example of an un- 
precedented combination which would involve no change of 
meaning is the description “ blue grapefruit ’’. An exampie of a 
change of meaning has just been discussed : it was suggested that 
the word “ intelligent ’? had changed its meaning when it came 
to be applied to a computer. In the present meaning of the word 
it is not sensible to talk of a slide-rule or an abacus as intelligent, 
and the fact that they may be driven by a motor instead of being 
moved by our hands does nothing towards making them in- 
telligent. An electronic computer is a complicated instrument 
which we operate for the same purpose as the slide-rule and abacus. 
Unless operated by an intelligent being it is entirely useless : 
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but even when it is operated by an intelligent being, it does not 
thereby become intelligent, only useful. It may be entirely 
similar in construction to a human brain; but the human brain 
is a physiological mechanism, no more intelligent than a muscle. 
Certainly the brain is an indispensable component of an intelligent 
being, unlike a muscle, and the relative intelligence of various 
creatures may be deducible from their brain structure. But it is 
the creature that is intelligent, not the brain: people have good 
brains or mediocre brains, but never intelligent brains : it is they 
who are intelligent. Now computers are not even as well placed 
in this competition as brains; for they are not indispensable 
to anyone’s intelligence, any more than books are indispensable 
to memory. And one can no more say that a computer is 
intelligent than that a book remembers. This is the argument 
that shows “intelligent ’’ to be an improper adjective for the 
noun “computer”. It is also the argument that shows there 
has been a change of meaning in one of these terms if the com- 
bination has a proper use. In the situation described above, 
there is a proper, though perhaps only a technical, use for this 
description. So there has been a change of meaning. Similarly, 
to consider a very simple example, we can say quite definitely 
that if there is ever a standard: _ of the description “ childless 
parent ’’, then the meaning of one of these terms has changed. 

Now it was argued in the first part of this paper that the 
description ‘“‘ conscious machine ’’ could have no proper use. In 
normal usage, it was suggested, the factors which contribute to the 
identification of machines are also factors which distinguish them 
from animate matter and a fortiori from conscious beings. Con- 
versely, the factors which lead us to use the adjective “ conscious ”’ 
include, explicitly or tacitly, the condition that the subject of 
description is not a mechanical contrivance. Should we be 
misled on this point, the subsequent discovery of inorganic 
composition and electric motivation would make us withdraw 
the adjective, in exactly the way we should withdraw the ad- 
jective “‘ angry ” from the description of an action by a man whom 
we later discover to have been acting. There is no difference 
between the behaviour of the robot and a conscious man, bet ween 
that of the actor and an angry man. But the robot is not in fact 
conscious, just as the actor is not in fact angry. It follows from 
this that if we do use the description “ conscious machine ”’, 
one of these terms must have changed in meaning. 

But there is a converse situation, in which we are not at first 
suffering from inadequate information, but instead we are 
suddenly faced with the crime accomplished, the impossibility 
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completed. Explorers land on another planet and on their 
return are accompanied by one of the inhabitants, a robot. 
He is a member of an extensive and cultured civilisation, a 
skilled and learned citizen, anthropoid in appearance, yet with 
some unusual powers. He spends many months on Earth, 
observing our social and economic structures with interest. It 
must be expected that in such circumstances many of the people 
that get to know him would talk of him in human terms. Suppose 
that someone suggested that this robot was an example of a 
conscious machine. It is not as simple to point out a fundamental 
incongruity in this description as it would be in any proposed 
application of the description “ childless parent ’’, or even of the 
description ‘intelligent computer ”’. 

But consider now how we should answer the persistent sceptic 
who refuses to believe that the robot is really a conscious machine. 
We might point out that the robot has been with us for some time 
and that we have got to know him as a friend and as a learned 
colleague. We would ask how this could be possible unless the 
robot was a conscious being, one genuinely capable of sympathy, of 
thought and of inner reflection. There is here no possibility 
that the sceptic can repeat the technique used to bring out the 
impossibility of an intelligent computer, for the robot is an 
autonomous creature, in no normal sense a mere instrument : 
and some autonomous beings can properly be called “ conscious ”’. 

The sceptic first asks, Is it properly called a machine? True, 
he says, it is metallic and mechanical in appearance, both external 
and internal. Perhaps it is this alone that marks a machine, he 
says. But surely it is not enough for it to have this appearance. 
We must be certain that at every stage the behaviour of the 
components, and in large, of the robot itself is mechanical. 
For else it may be that the real origin of its movements, speech, 
and gestures is some non-mechanical influence—a soul perhaps, 
or an alien being. Moreover, he says, it will not even then 
suffice to understand the general nature of each connexion: 
to be certain that this robot is only a machine we must make sure 
that each part is quantitatively mechanical, that the measure 
of each response is exactly deducible from the measure of each 
stimulus together with the nature of the linkages. We must 
in fact, be able to see clearly that this is nothing more than a 
machine, that it has no ‘ will’ of its own. Had we constructed 
it ourselves, of course, most people would have felt satisfied on 
this point. Suppose that we are successful in this analysis of the 
mechanism. Then it might be the case that we could easily 
predict every move of the robot. More probably, as with the 
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big computers, although it would be possible in principle to 
predict every move, it would rarely be possible to do this as 
quickly as the machine acts. There is a sense in which one might 
say that the behaviour of human beings is in principle predictable, 
meaning that one believes them to be no exception to the material- 
ist conception of nature, while not suggesting that on present 
knowledge we can predict their behaviour. Ina slightly different 
sense one might say that the behaviour of a roulette wheel or the 
failure of an engine which suddenly breaks down is in principle 
predictable. When it is said here that we cannot be certain 
that the robot is a machine until we are certain that its behaviour 
is in principle predictable, however, it would follow that given 
time one could calculate the behaviour resulting from any given 
environmental stimuli. It does not follow that we can always 
say what the robot will do in a certain situation before he 
does it. 

Now the relation between Consciousness and freewill is a 
rather complicated one. It is not easy to prove that the one 
is impossible without the other. But it is at least certain that 
we cannot prove that the robot is Conscious. For we now have 
a complete causal explanation of all its behaviour, and this 
explanation does not at any stage depend on its consciousness, 
and so its behaviour cannot be a proof of the possession of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness is not a property which can be detected 
in a machine by any physical examination, because it cannot be 
identified with any physical characteristics of a machine. Nor 
can it even be correlated with them, as the colour red can be 
correlated with certain wavelengths of light. The fundamental 
element in these correlations is the subjective impression and it is 
exactly this element whose presence in the robot is in question. 
For example, if we noticed increases in the robot’s alpha-rhythm 
which nearly always correlated with the beginning of activity 
or speech, we might be tempted to say that this was the mark of 
consciousness. Equally well, however, it might be called a mark 
of mechanical preparation for speech or activity. 

It is only philosophers who have doubted whether we can 
prove other people are conscious. They tend to do this partly 
because of the sources of error attendant on a diagnosis of certain 
mental states from other people’s behaviour, which are absent 
from one’s knowledge of these mental states in oneself. This 
is a philosophical and not a scientific doubt because there is 
(and could be) no correlation of the suggested difference with 
any scientifically observable differences. The doubt whether a 
robot can be conscious is not only philosophical but scientific 
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because there are physical (not behavioural) differences between 
man and robot. 

The case is in fact rather stronger than this, as the sceptic 
would point out. For there is a peculiar weakness about the 
claim that a robot may be conscious although its behaviour is 
entirely determined (whether or not it has freewill). Suppose 
the robot suggests that the question of its consciousness is surely 
best known to itself, gives a good explanation of what the word 
means, and then claims to be conscious. Since we have exact 
knowledge of its mechanism, one might think that one could then 
determine whether it was lying and so finally decide the question of 
its consciousness. But to decide whether it is lying or not when 
it claims to be conscious one must first decide whether it is 
conscious or not, 7.e. answer the original question. To decide if 
human beings are lying without knowing the truth ourselves we 
can use a lie-detector, but these depend on the effects of con- 
sciously uttering a falsehood and any comparable test on the robot 
would be impossible unless it could be decided whether it was 
ever conscious. A gramophone may produce lies but it does 
not lie; nor does it tell the truth. So the robot’s testimony 
is of no value, because we cannot show that it is its own testimony. 
A robot, unlike a gramophone, has its own voice ; but what it 
can say depends on how it is made and for what purpose. Again, 
we are troubled by doubts whether it is proper to speak of a 
machine when we cannot say whether or for what it was designed, 
whether it has ancestors and descendents or designers and 
mechanics. 

In the first part of this paper, we worked on the basis of a 
fairly simple idea (an unanalysed concept) of machine and living 
organism. In this part, we have considered the case of a dis- 
covered robot with an unspecified background in an attempt to 
derive the minimum conditions for calling it a machine and 
Conscious. Having decided it is a machine on the minimum 
grounds, we find it still seems possible to say the robot is 
Conscious. But Consciousness has then become something 
entirely apart from the behaviour, a spectral Observer whose 
presence is without trace or influence. It is not true to say 
that consciousness is necessary to explain certain behaviour in 
machines (e.g. the use of certain language) ; although one may 
feel that consciousness goes with certain behaviour by machines, 
it does not follow from it, as it does with men. Machines that 
seem io use the word “conscious” correctly, do so simply 
because they are programmed in a certain way: if there was 
any other explanation, they would not be merely machines. 
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The background of neglected characteristics here becomes 
important. If we find the robots on their native planet growing 
up like children, learning to think and speak, in some way 
becoming parents and dying, we might be convinced that the 
usual categories of ‘machine”’ and “living organism ”’ need 
supplementation with a third, perhaps “ android ”’. It would then 
display a lack of understanding of the geography of the new 
concep‘s to ask if androids were really machines, but we might 
call them Conscious. If, instead, they emerge full-grown from 
automatic factories, the products of one factory being identical 
in general appearance, in their unchanging facial expression, 
their abilities and their vocabularies, we should perhaps judge 
them sufficiently well described as “ machines’. Perhaps, 
too, we might even here want to say they were Conscious, for 
men often tend to personify the machines with which they are 
familiar : but this would not constitute a good reason for believing 
they are really Conscious. If we did not have a causal explanation 
of their behaviour, if there were no valves and wheels inside them 
but only homogeneous plastic, or a cavity, the ascription of 
Consciousness could be readily understood as that age-old 
resource of ignorance, the anthropomorphising move. As it is, 
their behaviour is evidence of their construction, not their Con- 
sciousness. Now, it is true that our understanding of the robot 
mechanism does not make its behaviour more predictable, or 
less human (for we have assumed it behaves as a human): and 
so we are tempted to explain away the surprise and the humanity 
by saying it must be Conscious, as a human. Yet, though 
clocks are predictable, barographs and computers are not ; 
and no one suggests they are Conscious. It is not the unpredict- 
ability but the apparent humanity of the robots that produces 
the reaction of saying they are Conscious. But they appear 
human simply because they were made to appear human. If 
there is some reason for doubting whether they were designed and 
made at all, as in the case of the androids, we count them Con- 
scious but not machines. If there is no such reason, we count them 
machines, but to count them Conscious is to put the ghost of a 
ghost in the machine. 
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VII.—DISCUSSIONS 
MOORE’S USE OF “KNOW” 


Mr. C. D. Rotts attacks! a paper in which I argue? that a 
number of Professor G. E. Moore’s assertions in his “‘ A Defence 
of Common Sense ”’ and “ Proof of an External World” involve a 
use of “‘ know ”’ that is ‘‘ a radical departure from ordinary usage ’’, 
is a “ misuse of language ’’, and is ‘‘ without sense ”’. 


1. Rollins says of Moore’s assertion ‘“‘I do know that I held up 
two hands above this desk not very long ago ”’,3 that 


the conspicuous fact which must be accounted for is the fact that 
it was generally received, and has generally been understood, as 
a very effective one indeed. Far from making his hearers and 
readers feel that he was misusing language or making an utterance 
without sense... it had on the contrary the general effect of 
emphasizing, perhaps more vividly than had yet been done, that 
there was something undeniably confused and absurd in the sceptical 
view . . . not only did Moore plainly intend to be using ‘ know’ with- 
out violating ordinary usage, but plainly also he has generally been 
understood as having succeeded. Even if we could point to no more 
than the historical fact that people have generally given his assertion 
this kind of reception, this fact in itself might be of great logical 
importance in judging whether he had used language properly 
(op. cit., p. 225). 


I am surprised to hear that Moore’s assertion has been “ generally 
received’ in this way. I have known one or two philosophers to 
be amused by Moore’s proof of the existence of an external world 
(in connection with which the above assertion was made), one or two 
to be annoyed, some to be puzzled. One intelligent man said that it 
would have been an absurd performance if anyone other than Moore 
had done it; Moore’s earnestness, ingenuousness, and passion for 
philosophy made it impressive. 

But I leave this. I wish to consider the conclusion that Rollins 
draws from ‘“‘the conspicuous fact ’’ that Moore’s assertion was 
“‘ generally received ”’ as “‘ very effective’. He seems to think that 
this shows that Moore did not misuse “know”. He says that the 
question arises “‘ whether a use of ‘know’ which so effectively 
defended the most ordinary usage could rightly be called a ‘ misuse ’ 





1C. D. Rollins, “‘ Ordinary Language and Procrustean Beds”, Minn, 
April, 1951. 
2 Norman Malcolm, ‘‘ Defending Common Sense ’’, Philosophical Review, 
May, 1949. 
8G. E. Moore, “‘ Proof of An External World ”’, Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. 25, p. 28. 
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. .. Commonsensically we should be inclined to say that it could 
not’ (pp. 225-6). Apparently Rollins thinks that the alleged 
“historical fact that people have generally given his assertion 
this kind of reception’ tends to show that Moore did not violate 
ordinary usage; for he goes on to say that “this fact in itself 
might be of great logical importance in judging whether he had used 
language properly.”’ ‘‘ For in questions of usage, general opinion is 
often crucially relevant as it could never be, for example, in physical 
science’ (p. 225). If that is what he thinks then he is greatly 
mistaken. The “people” of whom he speaks were reacting to a 
philosophical discourse. Very often there is a lack of correspondence 
between the persuasiveness and the soundness of a piece of philo- 
sophical discourse. Some of the arguments supporting such views 
as that physical objects have no colour, that they exist only when 
perceived, that the truth of an empirical statement cannot be known 
with certainty, have been “ generally received ”’ as “ very effective ”’. 
This proves nothing at all with regard to whether certain expressions 
in that reasoning are misused. If we want to determine whether 
Locke misused language when he said (arguing that ‘“ colours are 
not really in objects ’’) that porphyry “has no colour in the dark ”’, 
or whether Moore did when he made the above assertion, we cannot 
do it by consulting “ general opinion ’’, as Rollins seems to think. 
“General opinion” is utterly irrelevant. We can do it only by 
studying ordinary usage ; and this study does not consist in asking 
people what their usage is. If one philosopher asserted that Moore 
did not know that he was holding up a hand and Moore asserted that 
he did know it, it would be a blunder to infer that Moore’s assertion 
conformed to ordinary usage because it was more effective (if it was) 
or because “ people’ thought that it conformed to ordinary usage 
(if they did). 

2. Rollins claims that in arguing against Moore I made the assump- 
tion that 


if Moore’s use of ‘know’ was not in all logical features strictly the 
same as that familiar or most ordirary usage with which he was con- 
cerned—if his use was at all different and so with some excuse could 
be said to ‘ depart ’ from that familiar usage—then, since it was not a 
case in which ‘ know’ was being given a new sense, it must therefore 
have been a case of a misuse, or of a use without sense (p. 224). 


This, he says, is a “ faulty generalisation ’’, for 


very often when we find an expression being used, even without 
warning, in a sense slightly different from the most ordinary, we do 
not regard it as a misuse or fail to understand it or to agree about its 
meaning. 


Rollins uses a type of expression that puzzles me. It contains the 
word “ most’ in it, as in the examples, ‘‘ the most normal use”’, and 
“that most familiar usage”’. Rollins says that a use of an ex- 


pression is not a misuse merely because it is different from the most 
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normal use of that expression. I am not sure what is meant by 
“the most normal use’’. An expression may have many normal 
(natural, ordinary, familiar) uses. On pages 211-12 of my article I 
cited four normal usages of the sentences “Is that a hand ?”’ and 
‘“*T know that it is a hand.” If it were asked, ‘“‘ Which of those 
normal uses is the most normal use ?’’, I should not be certain what 
was meant. The only thing that occurs to me that it might mean 
is “In which of those normal uses is it most frequently used ?”’ 
If that is what is meant by “the most normal use ”’ then it seems 
to me of no philosophical importance that a certain use of an ex- 
pression is its most normal use. In my article when I spoke of “ the 
ordinary use”’ (“the natural use”’, ‘‘the normal use’’) of an 
expression I meant all of its ordinary (natural, normal) uses. If one 
of those ordinary uses was the most ordinary use (in the above sense) 
then it would be an undoubted absurdity to assume that the other 
ordinary uses are misuses because they diffe: from it. I did not make 
that assumption. I tried to show (and in this I believe I succeeded) 
that Moore’s use of “ know” in the examples cited was not any 
ordinary use. 

The next question is whether Moore’s use was a misuse and without 
sense. By calling it a “‘ misuse” I think I meant only that it was 
not an ordinary use. (There was no question of its being a technical 
or newly-defined use.) And this is an ordinary use of “ misuse ”’. 
If I meet a friend and we converse for an hour and then he suddenly 
says ‘“‘ Hello’ to me as if he were greeting me for the first time that 
day, I could say, without alteration of meaning, either that his 
utterance of “‘ Hello ” was not an ordinary use, or was a violation of 
ordinary use, or was contrary to ordinary use, or was a misuse. 

The question of “ without sense ”’ is more difficult. I think that 
I should not have said that in those peculiar circumstances in which 
Moore is inclined to say ‘‘ I know that this is a hand ’’, his utterance 
is senseless (without sense). I think that I should have said that it is 
not clear what the sense of it is. It is not any ordinary use of those 
words (although it creates the illusion of being so, and by seeming 
to be a plain answer to a plain question misrepresents the nature of 
the philosophical problem to which it is addressed). What is the 
meaning ofitthen ? It is certain that if it is to be understood it must 
be looked at against the background of philosophical controversy 
about knowledge and certainty. It is a move in a sophisticated 
game. Formerly I thought (and Rollins seems to think) that in 
holding up his hand in plain view and saying those words, Moore 
would be offering a paradigm of knowledge. I showed this to be a 
mistake, however, in showing that his utterance is not an ordinary 
use of that sentence. But if he was not combating a philosophical 
doubt by presenting a paradigm of certainty, then what was he 
doing? In the last paragraph of my article, I suggested that he was 
pointing out, in a very misleading way, that it would be a misuse of 
language (as it would be) for him to say in those same circumstances, 
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“T do not know that this is a hand’’. I believe now that there is 
more to it; but the elucidation of that cannot be undertaken here. 
I wish to show, however, that what Rollins says does not contribute 
to a better understanding of Moore’s assertion. 

3. What account does Rollins give of the sense of Moore’s asser- 
tion? He says that “‘ it had a hybrid kind of sense, semi-assertional 
and semi-definitional, with which we are acquainted in everyday 
life’ (p. 226). Apparently he means to imply that Moore used the 
words in an ordinary sense. In what respect was Moore’s assertion 
“ semi-definitional ’’? Rollins says : 


Moore proceeded in effect to dramatise a reminder about how an 
expression like ‘ hand ’ is actually and correctly used, and less directly 
a reminder about how we actually and correctly use ‘know’. He 
might be described as doing something akin to ordinary ostensive de- 
finition, although because the sceptics were already acquainted with 
the expressicn whose usage was being demonstrated, it was more like 
@ re-enactment of what might once have been an ostensive definitio2, 
direct in the case of ‘hand’ and indirect in the case of ‘know’ 
(p. 226). 


First of all, Rollins cannot be referring to Moore’s assertion, ‘I do 
know that I held up two hands above this desk not very long ago.” 
I am sure that no one would ever be inclined to say that this assertion 
could provide an ostensive definition of “hand”. Although he 
has not said so, I believe that he must be referring to the sort of 
assertion that I discussed in my article, z.e. “I know that this is a 
hand’’. Now I believe that one can give an ostensive definition 
of ‘hand’. One might successfully teach someone to understand 
that word by holding out one’s hand, perhaps moving it about, and 
saying ‘‘ This isa hand.’’ One could not give an ostensive definition 
of “know”. Ifsomeone understood “This isa hand’’ but did not 
understand “ know ”’, and if you held your hand in front of him and 
said ‘‘ I know that this is a hand ”’, he would see no difference in use 
between “this is a hand ”’ and “I know that this isa hand”. The 
use of the latter could be taught only by connecting it with an 
investigation. Therefore, in .the case of “ know”’, Moore was not 
producing a “‘ re-enactment of what might once have been an osten- 
sive definition”’. Rollins, to be sure, qualifies by saying that in 
the case of “ know ’”’ the ostensive definition would be “ indirect ”’. 
What does this mean? I do not understand the distinction of 
“ direct ’’ and “ indirect ” as applied to ostensive definition. Is this 
another of the subleties of language that escape my “ pedantically 
simple’ conceptions? I imagine, instead, that Rollins felt an 
inclination to say that Moore’s utterance could be used as an osten- 
sive definition of “‘know”’. At the same time he felt that there 
is something wrong with this notion. So he reconciled these feelings 
by inventing the expression “‘ indirect ’’ ostensive definition, to which 
he gave no meaning. Rollins says: 
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I am not suggesting that he could have given an ostensive definition 
for ‘ know’ in anything like the clear and simple and direct way in 
which ostensive definition is possible for ‘hand’ I merely mean, 
when I speak of something akin to ostensive definition, to stress that 
Moore’s holding up his hands had unmistakable relevance to the 
assertion in which he uttered ‘ know’ (p. 227). 


I doubt that explanation could be more obscure ; but Rollins may 
attribute this to my having a “ far too pedantic notion” of what an 
explanation is. 

Rollins claims that Moore’s statement was not only “ semi- 
definitional’, but also ‘“‘ semi-assertional”’. What does he mean 
by the latter claim? Here it is extremely difficult to follow him, 
and I can only make a conjecture. I think that the following remarks 
state the respect in which Rollins believes that Moore’s statement 
was ‘‘ assertional ”’ : 


‘ 


I have been pointing out that Moore was faced with a mizture of 
philosophical doubt and plain doubt ; that at least part of the plain 
doubt was on facts of usage ; and that part was naive, i.e. was doubt 
about objects. And I have been pointing out that by uttering the 
disputed expressions in a tailor-made circumstance, in which the 
object-doubt was clearly precluded by the circumstance itself, Moore 
was displaying this doubt, induced by the sceptics’ view, as being 
quite erroneous. If what I have argued is substantially correct, then 
it cannot be right to speak as though there were no element of plain 
doubt at all in Moore’s philosophical situation. It was this element 
which made Moore’s assertions natural in the respects in which 
Malcolm regards them as unnatural (p. 229). 


I am mystified by Rollins’ statement that he has been pointing these 
things out, for I can find no place in the preceding pages of his article 
where it even looks as if he were doing this. But what makes him 
say that Moore was, in part, faced by a plain doubt both about facts 
of usage and about objects? About what facts of usages were the 
philosophers, to whom Moore addressed himself, in doubt ? Rollins 
does not say. Certainly they did not lack an ordinary understanding 
of the usage of “know ’”’. It could be said that in their philosophical 
reflexions upon the usage of “know” they fell into error; but, 
according to the argument of my article, so did Moore. In what way 
was Moore faced with a plain doubt about objects? Does Rollins 
mean that those philosophers to whom Moore was speaking would 
(sitting in the front row at the Academy lecture) really have been 
in doubt as to whether Moore had hands? Would they have hesi- 
tated, when greeting him, to shake his hand through fear that he had 
none ? Rollins seems even to contradict himself on this point. He 
says that Moore was faced with a plain doubt about objects, but that 
this object-doubt was clearly precluded by the circumstances in 
which he spoke. How could Moore be faced with an object-doubt, 
if the circumstances clearly precluded it ? I can see no truth what- 
ever in the claim that Moore was faced with plain doubt about 
objects. 
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Incidentally, Rollins scolds me for saying that a philosophical 
doubt is not a doubt, declaring that there I violated established 
usage. It is not difficult to make a remark look foolish by separating 
it from the discussion that explains it. Long before we come to the 
study of philosophy we learn to use the expressions “‘ He is in doubt ”’, 
“He is not in doubt ’’, “‘ There is some doubt ’’, “‘ There is no 
doubt’, as they occur in sentences such as “ He is in doubt 
whether that object in the mud isa shoe’’, “ There is no doubt 
that the fire is out ’’, etc. We learn that in some circumstances it 
would be a misuse of language to utter sentences of that sort. Then 
we study philosophy and become acquainted with philosophical 
doubt. That is, we learn a new use of “doubt”. And in this 
new use of “doubt ’’ we now say (of a philosopher) that “ He is 
in doubt whether there is a pencil in his hand ”’, in circumstances 
where it would be a misuse of the normal and non-philosophical use 
of those expressions, to say either “‘ He is in doubt ” or “ He is not 
in doubt ’’, or “‘ There is some doubt ” or ‘‘ There is no doubt’, 
that there is a pencil in his hand. I took pains to explain that this 
is what I meant by saying that a man who feels a philosophical 
doubt that what he sees is a tree, does not have any doubt that it is 
atree. This result, far from being “ grotesque ’’, seems to be quite 
true, and Rollins has said nothing that would count against it. 

Rollins’ remarks about the “ semi-definitional’’ and “ semi- 
assertional ’’ aspects of Moore’s statement, fail to give an intelligible 
account of its “ hybrid kind of sense’. He makes another attempt 
to give one in the following passage : 


I have been suggesting that there are well-understood kinds of 
expressional occurrences which are neither simply assertional nor 
simply definitional, whether formally oz ostensively ; and that some 
of these uses deviate from the most normai usage in a way which is 
logically required by unusual yet idiomatic contexts—so that the 
deviation, while not being strictly the same as the most normal 
usage, yet depends upon it, is determined by it, faithfully represents it, 
and is the form which it appropriately takes, so to speak (p. 231). 


What do these remarks mean ? I should agree that Moore’s asser- 
tion “ I know that this is a hand ”’ depends upon the normal usage 
of that sentence, if this means the triviality that had there been no 
normal usage of it then his assertion would have seemed considerably 


_ less intelligible. What ‘‘ is determined by it’? means I do not know, 


“e 


unless it is the same as “depends upon it”. That his assertion 
“ faithfully represents ’’ the normal usage is, I believe, entirely false. 
I cannot think of anything that could be meant by saying that 
Moore’s assertion is “ the form ”’ which the normal usage “ appropria- 
tely takes”’. Rollins’ explanation seems to embody a triviality, 
a redundancy, a falsehood, and an incomprehensible. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that Rollins’ account of the 
sense of Moore’s assertion is quite incoherent. Apparently Rollins 
anticipated some such criticism when he said: “The objection 
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to this view is likely to be that it is not sufficiently clear. But here, 
it seems to me, the word ‘clear’ would mean ‘simple’ ”’ (p. 232). 
I have used a stronger expression than “ not sufficiently clear ’’. 
Still, it is undeniable that his view is not sufficiently clear. And, 
thanking Rollins for his warning, I wish to emphasise that by “ clear”’ 
I do not mean simple : I mean clear. 

NorMAN MALCOLM. 


Cornell University 
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CAN SINN BE A COMBINATION OF PROPERTIES ? 


THE recent era of philosophy, perhaps best characterisable in terms 
of its intense interest in the analysis of meaning and allied prob- 
lems, has not yet seen a consummation to its endeavours, if by 
‘ consummation’ is meant common agreement. For the views, 
theories or conceptions of the nature of meaning are still numerous, 
and even in recent days one finds novel suggestions as to how this 
phenomenon and its properties might be explained. 

The most widely-known of the older views may be roughly 
characterised as: (1) the “subjective” view that meanings are 
“mental”; (2) the “ subsistential’’ view that meanings are pro- 
positions “ expressed ’’ by physical sentences, but are not themselves 
physical ; (3) the semiotic or behaviouristic view that meaning is 
explicable in terms of a triadic process holding between a sign, an 
interpreting organism, and the effect or “‘ interpretant ” of the sign 
within that organism ; and (4) the instrumentalist view that the 
meaning of something is all the uses, effects and interconnexions 
it may have in a given culture. 

Among more recent proposals have been : (1) the “‘ operationalist ”’ 
thesis, primarily sponsored by Mr. P. W. Bridgman, that meaning is 
the set of operations associated with the term ; that of Mr. Nelson 
Goodman, (2) that meaning is a composite of the primary and 
secondary extensions of terms; and most recently,! the suggestion 
of Mr. Wienpahl, (3) that meaning 7s the physical properties of the 
token. 

It is this last view to which I wish to devote myself in this paper. 
Mr. Wienpahl’s thesis is born of an examination of Frege’s discussion 
of sinn and bedeutung. Wishing to preserve Frege’s apparently- 
valid findings, without similarly accepting his “ subsistentialist ” 
view of sinn, Mr. Wienpahl concludes that on the basis of his own 
analysis,? “. . . Frege’s argument for the necessity for distinguishing 
between sense (meaning) and denotation (extension) implies or seems 
to imply that the sense (meaning) of a word is the combination of it’s 
(the token’s) physical properties ’’,? (my italics). 

This thesis, in both its given formulations and general purport, 
seems to me to be filled with difficulties. 


I 


In the first place, it will not do at all to say simply that the meaning 
of something ¢s the combination of its physical properties. For if the 


1 Wienpahl, Paul, “‘ More About the Denial of Sameness of Meaning ”’, 
Analysis, vol. 12, § 1 (N.S. § 25), October, 1951, p. 19. 
? Wienpahl, Paul, “ Frege’s Sinn und Bedeutung”, Mtnv, Vol. LIX, 
No. 236, October 1950. 
3“ More about . . . ” quod op. cit. 
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physical properties of something be its meaning, then all things, 
having physical properties, are meaningful. This is out of step with 
any actual or practical use of the term ‘ meaning ’. 

Yet if, instead, we qualify the unlimited scope of the variable 
‘something’ by inserting the condition that it must be a token, 
as does Mr. Wienpahl, then we are faced with the curious conclusion 
that we have defined or analysed the nature of the meaning of a 
particular set of things by virtue of their tokenish properties. That is 
to say, the properties of things which are their meaning, are those 
properties which make them tokens (7.e. meaningful). This kind of 
analysis seems to be either circular, or else it serves merely to shift 
the area of doubt from the term ‘ meaning’ to the new scapegoat- 
term ‘token’. Needless to say, this kind of procedure is not much 
of an advance in knowledge, if no more than this is attempted. 

Plainly, separate definitions of ‘token’, and related concepts, 
and of ‘ meaning’ are required. In addition, it must be decided 
whether the definition of ‘ meaning ’ is to be independent of * token ’ 
and its related concepts, or whether only those meanings exhibited 
by tokens are to be explained. In view of the vast applicability 
given to ‘ meaning ’, in popular usage, the latter might be the safest, 
though more modest undertaking, and it is indeed this more limited 
function of ‘meaning’ that Mr. Wienpahl seeks to define. But, 
as has already been pointed out, such a definition of ‘ meaning’ is 
without practical use, unless we already know what is meant by 
‘token’. To know the meaning of ‘token’ is not, as we will all 
admit, after Frege, the same as to be able to recognise some particular 
instances of it, such as particular words. 

Let us now formulate the proposed definition, then replace the 
‘is’ with the weaker implication-relation, for purposes of momentary 
convenience : 


(1) (#){Tza(Px=Mz)} where ‘T’ is ‘token’, ‘P’ is 
(2) (a) {Tz3(Mz 5 Pz)} ‘combined properties’, and ‘M’ is 
(3) .°. (x) {Mz5 (Tx 3 Pz)} “meaning ’. 


But it is quite trivial to say that a token implies its own pro- 
perties ; indeed, it seems unclear why a distinction should be made 
at all between ‘token’ and ‘ token-properties’. If we reject that 
metaphysical distinction between things and their properties, 
defining things in terms of their properties, then the consequent 
becomes a truism, and this renders the major implication trivially 
true, since for any x whatever, whether it is a meaning or not, the 
implication to a tautological antecedent is always true. 

So far, then, it is evident that we cannot (a) define ‘ meaning ’ as 
equivalent to the combined properties of something, without limiting 
the scope of ‘ something ’ ; also (b) we cannot significantly introduce 
‘token’ as a sub-class of ‘something’, unless ‘token’ differs 
extensionally from ‘token-properties’ (combined properties) in 
terms of which ‘meaning’ is to be defined. Yet to distinguish 
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‘token ’ from ‘ token-properties ’ seems like a metaphysical reversion 
to the substratum-property distinction, and is to be rejected. Ac- 
cordingly, the effort to define meaning as the combined properties 
of tokens seems quite suspect. 


II 


There are further considerations of another type which similarly 
cast strong doubt upon the feasibility of this analysis. 

Let us assume, for the moment, that we have been formally success- 
ful in defining meaning as the combination of the properties of tokens. 
Several problems now confront us concerning the applicability of 
this definition (assuming that ‘ physical property ’means the usual 
sort of thing: redness, hardness, roughness, density, etc., object- 
properties which do not depend upon the existence of an observer). 

(1) How can we account for the differences in actual interpretations 
of tokens, if the meaning is nothing but the physical properties of the 
token ? That is to say, if the properties of tokens remain as they are, 
why do different persons acquire different ‘‘ meanings” upon per- 
ceiving the tokens ? 

(2) How can we account for the apparent fact that interpretations 
remain constant for tokens despite changes in their physical charac- 
teristics, due to ageing, discolouration, and other forms of mutilation ? 

(3) If physical properties of tokens account for their meaning, 
how can we explain how such entities acquire meaning ; that is, 
how do meaning-free objects become meaningful ? How is it that 
a meaningless scrawl, after suitable scrutiny, will suddenly become 
interpretable ? 

(4) If meanings are the properties of tokens, then what goes 
on inside an interpreter—his “‘ mental’ processes, his “ inter- 
pretant ”’, his “ understanding ’—differ, formally, from meaning. 
Thus, when a person has such a process and seeks to express it, it is 
difficult, or impossible, to say he wishes to express a meaning— 
unless he has actually produced a token. But such a view is in 
conflict with the common-sense notion of ‘ meaning’ (which pre- 
sumably Mr. Wienpahl wishes to account for in his definition), as 
expressed in sentences like: ‘‘ Well, at least I know what I meant, 
though I couldn’t express it ”’. 

(5) If the meaning of tokens is the combined properties of the 
token, then do objects which sometimes have appearances differing 
from their “real” nature also have apparent meanings differing 
from their “real” meanings? If there is such a difference between 
real and apparent meanings of tokens, under what circumstances 
does one know what the “ real’ meaning is ? 

(6) If the properties of tokens are their meanings, then just as 
properties can exist independently of possible observers, so may 
meanings. Consequently one is forced to say that natural accidents, 
such as a freak formation of seashells on the shore in the form of (say) 
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‘ill’, have meaning even if no one ever saw them ; further, just as 
we recognise that some tokens once much-used are now completely 
obsolescent, and that tokens we cannot now recognise are yet to be 
created in the future, so one might say that some freaks of nature 
even if seen by some one, might have *‘ meaning” because of the 
properties they possess, although not now known to be “ meaningful.”’ 


III 


Now, a defender of the thesis that sinn is a combination of 
properties of the token might perhaps wish to stand by it, in spite 
of the afore-mentioned difficulties. He could do so only by holding : 

(1) That differences in interpretation of tokens are explicable by 
virtue of real, though possibly not apparent, differences in properties 
of the token for different interpretation-circumstances. 

(2) That the apparent constancy of meaning of changing, decaying 
tokens is illusory. 

(3) That acquiring meaning by an entity consists in a real change 
in the physical properties of that entity. 

(4) That what goes on inside the interpreter is not an instance of 
* meaning ’, since the term as defined does not completely approxi- 
mate to the common-sense usage. 

(5) That if the “real’’-‘‘ apparent’ contrast is applicable to 
knowledge of propertied objects, it must similarly apply to meanings. 

(6) That if meanings are indeed physical properties of tokens, then 
they can exist independently of the interpreter. 

But it is to be noted that this defence of the thesis implies three 
things: (a) that the difference between what is apparent and what is 
genuine, regarding the relationship of meaning and tokens, is es- 
tablished on evidence other than what is immediately observable 
in the disputed case—that is, that there is a reliable theory explaining 
the relationship of meaningfulness and token-properties ; (b) that the 
theory explains not merely that meanings change with changes of 
token-properties, but also that with given token-property changes, 
given kinds of changes in meaning are brought about, and not merely 
that a change occurs ; and (c) that the foregoing theory includes an 
independent definition of both ‘ token’ and ‘ meaning ’. 

If such a theory is possible, it is not presented by Mr. Wienpahl. 
Moreover, there are reasons to believe that in view of the afore- 
mentioned difficulties—particularly, but not merely, the first— 
that it might be rather difficult to construct such a theory. 

On the other hand, there are broad generalisations about meanings 
which seemingly contradict the foregoing view that meaning is a 
combination of simple properties. They are : 

(1) That interpretations of tokens depend not upon token- 
properties alone, but also upon: (a) the training and experience of 
interpreters, and (b) upon the bodily-state of the interpreter at 
at the time of interpretation. 
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(2) That meanings are acquired by tokens through a conditioning, 
or learning process; thus meaning is explicable not in terms of 
simple token-properties alone, but in terms of tokens in their causal 
relation to interpreters. 


Thus, apart from the formal difficulties mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, there are stronger common-sense grounds for analysing 
meaning in terms of dispositional or causative properties of entities 
participating in a perceptual process of some interpreter, rather than 
just in terms of simple observer-independent, physical properties 
alone of that entity. 


LesteER MECKLER 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
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VIII.—_CRITICAL NOTICE 


Thinking : An Introduction to its Experimental Psychology. By 
GEORGE HumpHrREY. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951. Pp. xi + 331. 
21s. net. 


Proressor Humpurey’s Thinking is an impressive work. It 
might be described as ‘ monumental ’ were it not that this is a 
slightly ambivalent word. The book contains the most com- 
prehensive survey, perhaps a little overcrowded and overdetailed, 
of the first fifty years of the experimental study of thinking. 
For its exposition of the Wiirzburg researches alone it will remain 
a standard reference for a very long time—perhaps even longer 
than that ; since it is unlikely that anyone will ever again work 
over this field in so conscientious a way. The original literature is 
voluminous, much of it tedious and much of it exasperatingly 
obscure. Hitherto, the most important comparable text was 
Titchener’s Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought 
Processes (1909). Titchener himself was in the fray and had to 
combine exposition with the polemical presentation of his own 
point of view. Professor Humphrey not only brings the story 
up to date, but does so in the enjoyment of the relative calm that 
conduces to wisdom after the event. One of the outstanding 
merits of his book lies in the balance it preserves between critical 
comment and appreciation. 

The book almost divides into two parts, the first mainly his- 
torical and the second mainly a presentation of recent and 
contemporary research. The first chapter is on Associationism— 
the system of psychology that prevailed at the time when experi- 
ments were begun. The next three chapters concern the work 
of the Wiirzburg group of experimentalists. Chapter V is on the 
studies of Selz who in essentials belongs to the same phase of 
development. The sixth chapter, concerned with the Gestalt 
Theory of Thought, is transitional, since much recent and current 
research has been inspired by the theories of this school. The 
three penultimate chapters are concerned respectively with 
Thought and Motor Behaviour, Language and Thought, and 
Generalization. The final chapter is given to ‘Summary and 
Conclusion ’. 

It is a complicated story but in it the author discovers a pattern; 
and two threads guide us through the maze—the problem of the 
‘matter’ of thought, and the problem of its ‘motor’. In the 
associationist psychology the theory was this: Thoughts are 
composed of ‘ presentations’ in the main if not exclusively 
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in the form of ‘mental images’. Trains of thought occur 
through the operation of the ‘ principle of association’. Mental 
images are the material of thought. The ‘ reproductive tendency ’ 
which association implies constitutes the ‘ mechanism ’ whereby 
one thought leads to another. The experimental studies here 
surveyed led first to a radical revision of the doctrine of the 
‘matter ’ of thought and later to a not less radical modification 
of the account of its mechanism. The first development is given 
in the story of the discovery of the Bewusstseinslagen and other 
variants of the ‘ imageless thought ’. 

The facts are variously described. Mayer and Orth in 1901 
reported the discovery of a ‘ peculiar’ group of facts of con- 
sciousness distinct from images and from volition. Marbe very 
shortly afterwards similarly found ‘ certain obviously present 
facts of consciousness whose content either escapes further 
characterisation altogether, or proves accessible to such charac- 
terisation only with difficulty’. Watt and Ach in 1905, Messer 
in 1906, Biihler in 1907 testified to similar effect. The conclusion 
was supported by thousands of introspective protocols and as 
many pages of. argumentation. These ‘ peculiar facts of con- 
sciousness’ are described as essentially ‘ different from the 
generally recognised classes of conscious contents and not resolv- 
able into them by analysis’, as ‘ unformulated and intuitive 
thoughts’, as ‘impalpable’ forms of awareness of knowing. 
Most definite of all is the claim of Biihler to have discovered 
within conscious experience something which before all shows 
no sensory quality, no sensory intensity, something of which 
we can predicate degrees of clearness, degrees of certainty, a 
certain vividness by means of which it arouses our psychic 
interest, which, however in its content is quite differently 
determined from everything that is ultimately reducible to 
sensation. This was the chief outcome in regard to the ‘ material’ 
of thought. 

In respect of ‘ mechanism ’ what was claimed to be discovered 
was that the course of thought is determined not merely by 
associative connexions but by the directive influence of the 
prescribed ‘task’. Watt was the first to show that both the 
speed with which and the direction in which association works 
depends not merely upon the nature of the stimulus word but 
also upon the nature of the ‘task’. Ach demonstrated that a 
task or ‘ determining tendency ’ continues to operate when it is 
absent from mind. The most impressive demonstration was 
through post-hypnotic suggestion. Again the experiments 
were immensely varied and the literature colossal. In short, 
thoughts do not just occur, they are motivated; they do not 
just follow one another, they are directed. 

The modern reader is tempted to comment : What a very large 
mountain it was to give birth to two such very small mice— 
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the imageless thought, and the determining tendency.! But 
Humphrey’s survey in its accuracy and fairness should help to 
place the mountain and the mice in their true perspective. 
The mountain certainly was large ; but the mice are not so very 
small. They are, moreover, still alive. Whatever may not have 
been achieved, the Wiirzburg experiments did much to destroy for 
psychologists one great mythology—that of the prevailing 
associationist system. They also contributed something to the 
downfall of another mythology—the ‘ ghost theory’ of mind. 
They contributed to this downfall indirectly through the very 
enormity of their first discovery—the ‘ imageless thought ’. The 
facts, as reported, are unbelievable. They seemed unbelievable 
even to those who made the reports—but their incredibility 
derives from the terms in which they were reported, terms that 
presupposed the ghost theory of mind. The ghost itself is 
objectionable. More objectionable is the fact that the ghostly 
observer requires ‘ presentations’ to observe, 7.e. ghostly replicas 
of things in the ‘external world’. The doctrine of ‘ imageless 
contents ’ gave another turn to the screw. What! we exclaim 
in horror, ghosts which even a ghost cannot see ! 

The facts themselves are not really very difficult to describe— 
sufficiently for recognition. At this moment, for example, 
I can report that I am aware that I am reviewing Humphrey’s 
book for Minp, that I am writing this review in the country and 
not in the town, that I am writing in the spring and not in the 
autumn. I am uneasily aware that the review is overdue, 
regretfully aware that it is not as good a review as the book 
deserves, etc. There are many other things of which I am aware 
in the same sort of way, but the foregoing is a sufficiently 
representative bundle of Bewusstseinslagen. Asked for ‘ intro- 
spections ’ I report—No, I am not aware of all this only through 
images ; No, I am not just saying all this to myself; No, Iam not 
aware of this merely in the dispositional way in which I am aware 
of the facts of the multiplication tables. Any reader can under- 
stand both my report and my introspections, and so has at his 
disposal all the relevant information about Bewusstseinslagen. 
The most obvious feature of the introspective reports is their 
negative character. The trouble begins when we try to charac- 
terise this sort of knowing in positive terms. Ach was surely 
mistaken when he thought he had found the needed positive 
characterisation when he described such apprehension as ‘ aware- 
ness’ or ‘a knowing’. This describes the whole genus. What 
is needed is a positive characterisation of the peculiar species. 
Biihler appears to have taken the fatal step from the obvious to 
the incredible when he spoke of the recognition of the facts as a 


1 One modern reader has in fact commented much to this effect. The 
point was made by Professor Ryle in a symposium on Thinking at the 
Oxford Meeting of the British Psychological Society on March 29th 1952. 
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‘discovery of a Thought Element’. For the present the matter 
stands just as Professor Humphrey judiciously states it: “‘ We 
may think a proposition or draw an inference in such a way that 
the activity in question falls within none of the sensory modalities. 
. . . Whether the ‘Thought Elements’ of Biihler should be 
considered as experimentally established is doubtful.’’ The 
latter observation is, of course, an understatement, for it is not 
easy to see how anything of this kind could be experimentally 
established. This, it would seem, is the source of some of the 
suspicions that there was something wrong in principle in some 
of the Wiirzburg studies. Wundt’s famous polemic voiced 
these suspicions, but failed egregiously to effect a diagnosis. 
Professor Humphrey does not go too far in dismissing Wundt’s 
pontifical deliverances as ‘shallow and pretentious’. Never- 
theless, the doubts have not been dispelled. 

It is often said that there is no ‘ progress’ in philosophy, but 
there can be little doubt that some advance has been made during 
the last fifty years in the general theory of scientific method. 
We are clearer today than we were concerning the sort of question 
that can be-answered by means of observations. We can now 
distinguish questions of fact from questions of * conceptual 
analysis’. This the Wiirzburg experimentalists failed to do. 
A fairly clear example of this failure is to be found in Marbe’s 
studies of the ‘nature of judgment’. Here an attempt was 
made ‘to use the experimental method to settle an ancient 
question of logic’. Marbe’s venture is thus recorded: ‘‘ The 
judgment, said the logicians, is the unit of thought... . If, 
however, the logicians were asked what is the nature of this 
elementary act of thinking they gave very different answers. 
Wundt’s Logic contained seven definitions. . . . It would not 
be difficult to find a dozen others. Such a state of affairs would 
never do. Psychology must find out what a Judgment is. 
This it must do by rejecting the haphazard methods by which 
confusion had been reached, and which consisted in a more or less 
casual observation of the writer’s mental processes by the writer 
himself. Instead a strict experimental procedure must be used. 
A number of observers must be caused to make judgments under 
standard, controllable conditions, and a careful record made of 
what takes place in their consciousness. Thus we shall find out 
what a judgment really is.” 

The procedure did not in fact answer the question posed. Nor 
could it have done so. Itis not that sort of issue. The difficulty 
is in part that the ‘ careful record ’ must be made in words, that 
words have meanings and we cannot understand the record unless 
we already know the meanings of the words in which the 
record is expressed. Hence there is an important sense in which 
we must know what a judgment ¢s before we can record that a 
judgment has been made. We do not find out what a judgment 
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is (in this sense) by examining special cases under special con- 
ditions, but by considering how the word is used in a great 
variety of cases. The questions to be settled by observation 
are questions not so much about the * nature’ of a judgment 
but about its antecedents, concomitants and consequents. This 
was what was actually discovered, but again, curiously enough, 
the chief discovery was negative, viz. that the occurrence of a 
judgment has no psychic antecedents—at any rate not the sort 
of antecedents that had been expected. It had been supposed 
apparently that something had to be ‘added to’ a simpler 
experience to © transform it ’ into a judgment, that certain other 
conscious events “pass over’ into judgments, that there are 
concomitant events which ‘lend to judgment its character ’. 
Careful observation under controlled conditions failed to confirm 
any of these expectations. In short, the experimental method 
had been employed not so much to settle an ancient question of 
logic as to unsettle ancient philosophico-psychological dogmas. 
The dogmas were deeply embedded in linguistic habits and so 
progress was slow. 

There was another reason for slow progress which can be studied 
in this well documented book. The Wiirzburg studies in under- 
mining mythologies cleared the way for new approaches. The 
subsequent history of the experimental study of thinking is in the 
main the record of the impact upon this study of various ideas 
which had their origin in other fields of inquiry. New ap- 
proaches find expression first of all in new descriptions of familiar 
facts. Thinking is redescribed as a process of ‘ trial and error 
in imagination’ (e.g. Rignano), as a process of eduction of 
relations (Spearman), as a process of self-adjustment of a system 
under stress (the Gestalt psychologists), and so on. 

Here another sort of question may be raised : how can the facts 
best be described ? This is not a question of ‘ conceptual analy- 
sis’. One description is better than another not by being more 
correct but by being more suggestive of testable hypotheses. 
It may be equally correct to describe thinking as trial and error 
in imagination and as self-adjustment of a system under stress, 
but one description may suggest more and better experiments 
than the other does. 

* New approaches ’ are more effective to the extent that they are 
followed up and less effective if they are frequently replaced. In 
some degree psychology has suffered from a plethora of new 
approaches, and from continuous changes in its ‘ frames of ref- 
erence . An impression of slow progress is inevitably received 
when research is fanning out in a great variety of directions. 
How widely it has been fanning out is admirably displayed 
in the latter half of this book. It is rather a long book, but it 
might well have been just a little longer—if only by the expansion 
of its final chapter. This chapter, “‘ Summary and Conclusion ”’, 
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contains a good deal in the way of summary, but not so much 
in the way of conclusions. In the long tortuous history of these 
experimental studies it is hard to see the wood for the trees, 
and we need a good description of the wood. We begin to see 
the process of thought as a biological function. ‘ Thinking out’ 
is compared and contrasted with ‘ acting out —as the author 
happily phrases it; and we are very nearly told what sort 
of biological function thinking is. “* Thinking”’, Professor 
Humphrey begins to say, “is what happens when an organism 
meets and solves a problem ’’. But at this point he breaks off to 
write a long footnote full of doubts and inhibitions. Here as in 
some other passages he is much too modest, and too much weight 
is accorded to possible objections to his own more promising 
insights. In the next edition it is to be hoped Professor 
Humphrey will tell us in rather more detail what he thinks 


> 


thinking “ really is”’. 


C. A. Mace 
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IX.—_NEW BOOKS 


Elements of Analytic Philosophy. By ArtHur Pap. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xviii + 526. 35s. 


Mr. Pap belongs to a philosophical species which is now a little rarer on 
this side of the Atlantic than it was twenty years ago: he is a truculent 
analyst, who is quite sure that “vast portions of famous philosophical 
writings cannot but elicit contempt” from those who know a pseudo- 
problem when they see it. He is still some distance from the realisation 
that, as I think Professor Popper once put it, he has after all not killed 
his father. 

Mr. Pap holds that beginners in philosophy should be initiated, as they 
would in a natural science, into the best contemporary teaching, and not, 
as in literary studies, into the masterpieces of all the ages. He has here 
produced a workmanlike textbook of the kind which he regards as desir- 
able. He applies a generalised analytic or positivist technique to a wide 
range of the questions which have puzzled philosophers—moral concepts, 
universals, perception, probability, mind and body, truth, meaning, and 
so on; and all his discussions are careful and thorough. He writes 
clearly, and with a due degree of rigour: certain transatlantic idioms 
will jar upon bigots of English diction, but his book is happily free from 
the exuberance of barbarous technicalities which makes some American 
academic writings so repulsive. 

The methods and doctrines which Mr. Pap adopts are avowedly 
eclectic : I think in a good many of his most closely argued passages he is 
either following or reacting against Carnap; but plenty of attention is 
given to the work of other “logical positivists ’’, of Moore and Russell, 
and of Wittgenstein and his followers. In the main he is expounding, for 
students, what is already common ground : but he is on his guard against 
over quick deductions from analytic slogans, and though he likes to solve 
a problem if he can the solutions are not glib. 

Yet is not something amiss? The problems are stated, certainly, but 
do they become puzzling ? Is there time for the furrows of philosophic 
perplexity to form before being smoothed out by the analytic steam- 
roller? Has not a method been transformed into a doctrine ? These 
questions, being partly pedagogic, perhaps need an empirical answer : 
but a philosophic beginner who could make Mr. Pap’s book his first text- 
book would be a person of uncommon gifts. I should say that for the 
kind of pupils who are usually to be found in this country a year’s 
previous work both in general philosophy and in formal logic would be 
indispensable. For those who have had at least that much preparation, 
and who wish to find their bearings in the most recent philosophical work, 
I believe Mr. Pap’s book should be of great service. He is always careful 
to refer to his sources, and at the same time he treats them critically, and 
does not encourage the reader to think that any master—even Carnap, 
even Pap—is a final authority. 

There are certain incoherences which are worth drawing attention to 
because they pervade, not only this book, but the sources from which 
the author draws. If only because they will delay the process by which 
analytic philosophising, from a living activity, might congeal into a lifeless 
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dogmatism, they are among the most interesting features of Mr. Pap’s 
book. 

Considerable use is made of the assumption that the use of words is 
“conventional’’: it is a convention which makes expressions mean 
certain objects, and allows or disallows certain ways of combining expres- 
sions. Yet the word ‘‘ convention” is nowhere discussed, and does not 
appear either in Mr. Pap’s index or in his glossary. The general problem 
about the conventionality of language is this. Ifthe properties of expres- 
sions are analysable in terms of the habits, or thoughts, or acts of will, 
of their users, every statement about the properties of an expression must 
be empirical. But if so, every statement about the relation of an expres- 
sion to an object meant, or about the difference or identity of meaning 
between two expressions, must be empirical: and if asserted requires 
empirical evidence in its support. Yet in the practice of philosophers 
empirical evidence of a solid kind is seldom if ever offered : the analysis 
of meaning is a priori. Like many other philosophers, Mr. Pap speaks 
of the lessons which may be learnt from ‘“ observing how children are 
taught the meaning of words” (p. 96; cf. p. 81). But no observations 
are recorded. Is it the practice of philosophers which is wrong, or is it 
their description of their practice ? Or does “‘ convention” mean some- 
thing different from what one would suppose ? 

Mr. Pap admits (p. 13) that “strictly speaking, semantic questions 


are . . . also factual, since they refer to the way in which people actually 
use words. But”, he adds, “ we prefer to use the term ‘ factual’ in its 
narrower ... sense”. “It is advisable to use the term ‘definition’ 


consistently ” to mean “a practical decision as to how an expression is to 
be used, and hence not a proposition ” (p. 447). Yet Mr. Pap allows that 
sometimes “the decision to define the expression the way it is defined 
is due to the knowledge that such are the common and distinctive features 
of the objects to which the term is habitually applied” (/.c.). Why do 
we need a polite pretence of averting our gaze from facts which we know 
we must rely on ? 

A distinction is drawn (p. 311) ketween conventions and ‘“ psycho- 
logical laws”. The fixed ‘‘ emotive meaning ”’ of such words as “ hur- 
rah” and “alas” results from psychological laws, whereas the fixed 
“semantic meaning” of “lion” results from convention. Expressions 
which have semantic meaning may enter into larger expressions which 
lack it, being only “ motivative/expressive”’; for example the word 
“away” in “go away” (p. 310). Imperatives (pp. 28 and 50-1) are 
incapable of possessing logical properties. How far Mr. Pap means to go 
in assimilating them to interjections I am not sure. But I think there 
are two points here on which he is plainly mistaken. (1) We learn to use 
and understand interjections as part of the process by which we learn to 
use and understand the rest of a language. Jf what results from this 
process is a “‘ convention ”’, interjections are conventional. On the other 
hand, if the uniformity in people’s use of “ alas,” constitutes a ‘* psycho- 
logical law ’’, so does the uniformity in their use of “lion”. It is im- 
possible to divide English or any other language into some parts which 
are used according to psychological laws and other parts which are used 
according to conventions. But (2), although it is plausible to say that 
interjections lack ‘‘ semantic meaning ”—if we treat them as though they 
were statements or commands we must rely almost entirely on the indi- 
vidual situation to supply their interpretation—it is not in the least 
plausible to say that commands lack logical properties : and it is incon- 
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venient to define “ semantic meaning ”’ so narrowly that it must be denied 
tocommands. There are plenty of devices by which the logical properties 
of commands (requests, general rules of conduct, and so on) may be 
understood or “ constructed ”, and shown to be formally parallel to the 
logical properties of propositions, although technical logicians have not 
hitherto paid much attention to the subject. The only difficult problems 
arise from the logical relations between propositions and commands. 

As the study of semantics advances, the demands which have to be 
made on the principle of “ logical constructions ” grow heavier. We now 
require, not only propositions constructed from classes of “‘ synonymous ” 
sentences, and concepts constructed from classes of expressions, but also 
‘ designata ” for definite descriptions (Pap, pp. 346-7, following Carnap) 
—and I doubt whether the list is complete. It is strange that Mr. Pap 
nowhere offers a connected discussion of the analysis of ‘‘ synonymity ”’, 
the all-purpose concept upon which the whole performance hinges ; there 
are only incidental explanations. Happily he is not altogether a prisoner 
in the semantic strait-jacket. For he holds that a belief consists of an 
“act” and an “ object’, and the objects are propositions, “ which may 
be construed as classes of logically equivalent sentences ” (p. 348—in the 
light of what is said on p. 313 “ logically equivalent ” seems to be a slip 
of the pen for ““synonymous’”’). And in Mr. Pap’s view (p. 424) it is at 
least arguable that “propositions might be knowable without being 
formulated in words at all; and that . . . an uncivilised person’ who 
knew no language might nevertheless know various propositions. The 
relation in which the “ acts ” of simple-minded believers and knowers are 
supposed to stand to classes of sentences is indeed obscure. Is not the 
principle of logical constructions on the way to becoming a ritual pro- 
logue, which having been recited authorises us to multiply unobservables 
and subsistent entities at pleasure ? 

One of the most attractive qualities of Mr. Pap’s book is the honesty 
with which he sets down unfashionable opinions and misgivings—a 
quality which is the more striking because, as has been hinted, he is in- 
clined to prefer results to problems. His treatment of one of the great 
unsolved problems—other minds—is slight and marginal. But a number 
of others are presented in all their native intractability. 1 shall mention 
two. 

Mr. Pap is an impenitent psycho-physical dualist. ‘‘ The distinction 
between physical events and mental events is as clear-cut as it could be ” 
(p. 272): a mental state is one “ which can be directly observed only 
through introspection and cannot be directly observed by more than one 
individual” (p. 267), whereas ‘‘it is logically possible for different indi- 
viduals to perceive the same state of a physical object” (p. 268); and 
there are “ psycho-physical laws’. These opinions are not very unusual. 
But what is remarkable is that Mr. Pap has a distinct wish to embrace 
both phenomenalism and physicalism. It may not be impracticable to 
state those two doctrines in such a form that they will be compatible : 
but the feat becomes a good deal harder if they must also be combined 
with the doctrine that “‘ mental events and physical events constitute 
irreducibly distinct kinds of events” (p. 267). Mr. Pap considers and 
admits the conceivability of disembodied spirits; and he rejects the 
customary positivist analyses of personal identity. 

Mr. Pap defends the thesis that such propositions as “‘a surface can’t 
be both red all over and blue all over” are a priori, while admitting that 
he cannot show that they are analytic (pp. 422-6). It is true that he 
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maintains against Kant that geometrical propositions are either analytic 
and pure or synthetic and applied. But the crux is not whether some 
given proposition is synthetic a priori; it is whether there is any such 
proposition at all. The principle that “ ‘all synthetic propositions are 
empirical ’, as well as . . . ‘all a@ priori propositions are analytic’, .. . 
is itself synthetic °’—and hence if true is contingent, ag Mr. Pap argues 
(p. 426) in sublime forgetfulness of the theory of types. Mr. Pap has 
shown reason to doubt the principle: and the smallest breach in it is 
enough to cast doubt on the whole notion of formal truth which Mr. Pap 
presupposes elsewhere. 

The book concludes with a careful discussion of “‘ the nature of logical 
analysis’. The “ paradox of analysis” is examined at length ; and Mr. 
Pap gives good reasons for rejecting a number of proposed formal solu- 
tions. It is not important, he holds, to decide whether the objects of 
analysis are words or concepts—for concepts are logical constructions 
from terms (p. 445): a better reason, perhaps, is that ‘“‘ the knowledge 
which terminates the enquiry ” may not be “ specifically knowledge about 
language rather than about the meanings conveyed by language” (p. 
467). Formal procedures for successful analysis are unattainable, 
because the requisite formal techniques are themselves the outcome of 
analysis. A philosopher can only go to work in the light of “ pre- 
analytic’ understanding of the concepts he studies, and he brings 
“insight ’ to bear on “ non-linguistic entities ”’, or “‘ objective meanings ” 
(pp. 467-472). Having gone so far, Mr. Pap pulls himself up with a 
jerk, and proposes to give “criteria of the adequacy ” of an analysis. 
‘Criteria of adequacy are propositions which must be entailed by any 
correct analysis” (p. 473). Briefly, if p entails q,, qo, qs, etc., p’ will not 
be a correct analysis of p unless p’ also entails q,, 2, g3, etc. (my symbols, 
not the author’s). But plainly criteria of this kind must be separately 
discovered for each object of analysis. To find them we must again rely 
on “ pre-analytic intuition ’’, as Mr. Pap in the end admits (p. 475). And 
if the criteria of adequacy are set out fully enough they will be barely 
distinguishable from the analysis itself. In the light of this final result, 
I wonder whether there is not a disproportionate amount of semantic 
formalism in Mr. Pap’s earlier chapters. 

In his closing paragraph (p. 478) Mr. Pap says that “you can philo- 
sophise about ”’—anything whatever. Yet elsewhere (e.g. p. 306) he 
treats it as at least arguable that “ philosophical activity consists mainly 
in the logical analysis of the meanings of categorial terms”. He is, of 
course, not alone among analytic philosophers in remaining undecided 
between these two conceptions. 

A reviewer who complains that a writer has not produced a different 
sort of book from the sort he wished to write is properly suspected of 
captiousness. Yet, for all the merits of Mr. Pap’s book, I wonder 
whether he has not performed a sort of reductio ad absurdum of the idea 
of a textbook of analytic philosophy. He obviously has plenty that is 
original to say about most of his topics: but having harnessed himself 
to a wearisome plan of covering the ground, he is constrained, time after 
time, to hustle the reader on, from the essential to the trivial, just when 
the enigmatic depths of philosophical thinking are beginning to show 
themselves. 

There are certain marks of hasty revision and proof-reading. Trivial 
misprints are commoner than they need be. The symbolism is typo- 
graphically untidy, and not always adequately defined—an explanatory 
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table at the beginning of the book would have been helpful. There are 
some historical oddities: for example, Aristotle is said to have derived 
his conception of science from Euclid’s Elements (p. 154) ; and is credited 
with the invention of Kant’s twelvefold classification of judgements 
(p. 430). 

While apologising for the lateness of this notice, I beg leave to mention, 
in view of the date at which Mr. Pap’s book was published, that it has 
been in my hands for much less than four years. 


Austin DuncAN-JONES. 


The Elements of Mathematical Logic. Paut C. Rosenpitoom. Dover 
Publications, Inc., N.Y., 1950. 


TuIs book presents a usefully concise survey of modern mathematical 
logic. It both exacts and merits close study. The approach is pre- 
dominantly mathematical in that the logical principles used in mathe- 
matics are studied with the help of mathematical methods. The main 
emphasis is on the study of the structure of deductive systems as wholes, 
rather than on investigating the detailed working out of any one system. 
As a result, the clarity and rigour of the exposition are sometimes made 
to suffer from the effects of condensation. The diction is at times irritat- 
ing, as for instance in the use of phrases such as “smacks of sleight 
of hand” (p. 79), “does not jibe with our intuitions” (p. 101), “nasty 
enough” (p. 109), and others. Also, the use of the phrase “ natural 
languages ” in such a way as to include Esperanto among them (p. 153) 
might be apt to lead to confusion. In general the author does not seem 
to attach much importance to the question of the relation between 
language and logic and not all of his apparent assumptions about this 
relation will be accepted by all his readers. His statement on page 80, 
for instance, ““One may doubt that a formal system in which such a 
deduction is valid is a correct representation of our admittedly vague 
intuitive ideas of what constitutes a valid inference ” seems to be based 
on questionable presuppositions. Furthermore, in his treatment of the 
paradoxes no comment is made on Ramsey’s distinction between logical 
and semantical paradoxes. They are all treated as on a level. All this, 
however, may be due to the laudable aim of eschewing controversial 
philosophical issues in a text-book of logic for mathematicians. 

Tne ground covered is as follows. Boolean algebra is taken as a 
starting point. To assist in a preliminary informal exposition of it, a class 
interpretation is first presented. Its characteristics as an uninterpreted 
deductive system are then brought out by showing how it may be built up 
on the basis of three undefined terms and seven axioms. The notions of 
consistency and independence as characteristics of deductive systems in 
general are illustrated with reference to the system thus built up. In the 
final section of the first chapter the relation between Boolean algebra 
and the algebra of classes is treated at some length and a number of 
theorems of isomorphism are proved. 

The propositional calculus is introduced by showing that with a truth- 
functional definition of conjunction and negation, and with equivalence 
in place of identity, a basis is provided for a two-element Boolean algebra. 
Ten axioms for such an algebra are given and the usual definition of 
material implication is added. A timely note at this point warns against 
confusing the status of the implications sign in a Boolean propositional 
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logic with that of the sign of inclusion in a Boolean algebra. An exposi- 
tion of Boolean propositional logic is then given in which the undefined 
terms are interpreted in the usual way. The axiom-set used for this 
purpose incorporates a fourth undefined term which provides for a 
separate class of distinguished elements interpreted as the class of true 
propositions. Modus ponens is included as an axiom together with 


proy ositions corresponding to * 277, * 2.02 (Simp.) (2) aad (P4) of 

q-P q.p 
Principia. From these axioms and the definitions of disjunction and 
conjunction in terms of negation and implication (and of equivalence in 
terms of implication and conjunction) thirty-seven theorems are proved. 
This exposition is followed by an indication of an alternative approach— 
the purely formalistic one—which has equivalent results, but which is 
less satisfactory in so far as the notion of substitution makes a compli- 
cated syntax language necessary. An attempt is made to avoid such 
complication in the syntax language by enriching the object language. 
The resultant elaboration of the first step in the proof of the principle 
of identity is then shown. i 

In the next section the metalogical notions used in logistics are revealed 
as already involved in the notions of modern algebra. The deduction 
theorem of the Boolean propositional logic is given in a neat and simplified 
form. With the help of the definition of ‘‘ is a consequence of” (set up 
for the proof of the deduction theorem), the notion of deductive system is 
shown to coincide with that of a sum ideal (with the class of true proposi- 
tions as the class of distinguished elements). Again, the consistency of 
a set of hypotheses is shown to be equivalent to the fact that the conse- 
quences of the set constitute a proper sum ideal, since only in that case 
will it be true that not all propositions are consequences of the set. 

The final section of Chapter II deals with many-valued logics, modal 
logics and intuitionism. A set of postulates for the four-valued Post 
algebras is given, followed by a concrete arithmetical interpretation. 
After a rather too cursory mention of the stock objections to the propo- 
sitional calculus on the grounds of the “ paradoxes’ of material impli- 
cation, and of the view that the thesis of extensionality is an inadequate 
basis for logic, the objection of the intuitionists is discussed. Heyting’s 
formulation of the intuitionistic propositional calculus is briefly outlined 
and the programme of Brouwer and Wey! receives considerate appraisal. 
Lewis’s system is criticised for its lack of categoricity and the interesting 
suggestion is made that “ strict ” implication can be shown to be a more 
satisfactory implication relation than material implication only when a 
system of strict implication (in which the deduction theorem is proved) 
has been constructed, such that, in the analogous system of material 
implication, the deduction theorem fails. 

The restricted functional calculus is first introduced informally and 
reference made to the necessity for limitations which arise from Russell’s 
paradox. Then follows a more rigorous exposition in which the pos- 
sibility is indicated of eliminating the notions of bound variable and 
sentence form by the introduction of a symbol for the “ constant ” propo- 
sitional function Xp, whose value is the proposition p for any argument a. 
But the possibility is not followed up in the course of the exposition given. 
Most of the important propositions are proved (e.g. * 10.1, * 10.24 etc. of 
Principia) while the proofs of more obvious theorems are left as exercises 
for the reader. Polyadic propositional functions are introduced with the 
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help of an extension of the use of the universal quantifier, which permits 
the transformation of functions of degree n (1 <n) into functions of 
degree n—1. It is shown that by the introduction at this stage of four 
special primitives (7.e. “‘ positive integer ”’, “ successor ”’, “‘ identity ”, and 
*1°’) and eleven special postulates (six of which are essentially Peano’s) 
a fair amount of mathematics can be built up. The necessity for quanti- 
fying over classes, however, in the eleventh special postulate (that of 
mathematical induction), is duly emphasised. This leads to a discussion 
of the possible ways of dealing with the difficulties that arise from such 
quantification. The systems of Russell and Whitehead (modified by 
Wiener, Kuratowski and Tarski), Quine and Zermelo are referred to in 
some detail in this connexion. For the purpose of this discussion a for- 
malistic version of the restricted functional calculus (due to Church) is 
first set up, in which no reference is made to the interpretation of the 
symbols. (The limitations of this sort of procedure are stressed while at 
the same time the effectiveness of the procedure within such limitations 
is given prominence.) The system of Russell and Whitehead (modified) 
is then outlined in corresponding terms and a simplified version of the 
axiom of reducibility given, which, it is claimed, “avoids many of the 
philosophical objections to the axiom .. . as originally formulated ”’. 
The effect of introducing the notion of typical ambiguity so as to permit 
quantification over classes of given type is then explained, but treatment 
of the philosophical controversy over the possible objections to the theory 
of types is avoided. 

Quine’s theory of stratification is exhibited in formalistic terms. The 
theory in this form appears considerably more complicated than it does 
in the form given by Quine himself. It is shown, however, that by means 
of the theory, type-contradictions as well as the necessity for infinite 
reduplication of logical principles, which Russell and Whitehead’s system 
involves, are avoided. Zermelo’s solution is then very briefly indicated. 
Finally, Quine’s alternative of denying that % ~ (x « x) is a membership- 
eligible entity, and therefore nct a member of itself, is explained. 

Curry’s combinatory logic receives detailed treatment in the next sec- 
tion. It is prefaced by some remarks on the difficulties involved in the 
notion. of interpreting a formal system and the connexion of these diffi- 
culties with the process of substitution among variables. The compli- 
cation already shown (Chapter II, § 2) to arise from attempting to incor- 
porate the notion of substitution into a formalistic construction of 
propositional logic, and the possibility already indicated (Chapter ITI, 
§ 2) of eliminating the notion of bound variable by introducing a symbol 
for the ‘“‘ constant” propositional function suggest that the notions of 
a variable, and of substitution, are not logical but linguistic notions. 
They are heuristic devices rather than essential logical elements. A 
theory of operators alone, incorporating Lukasiewicz’ notational device 
for avoiding parentheses and punctuation, would therefore seem to offer 
a solution to the difficulty. The way in which such a theory enables the 
elementary arithmetic operations and theorems to be derived is then 
shown. A completely different although equivalent system of Church’s 
is also outlined in this section. This is a system whose consistency can 
be proved but which is not adequate for all extant mathematics. Finally, 
some further developments in combinatory logic by Curry and Church 
are given. 

The way in which mathematics may be formalised within a language 
of the kind presented in the work of Russell and Whitehead, Quine and 
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Zermelo, is next considered. The formalisation presented here has 
similarities to both Principia and Quine’s system. (Cf. D.10-12 p. 138 
with Quine D.22, 23 and 25. Also ef. D.21-23 p. 141 with Principia 
* 100.01, * 100.02, * 101.1.) It is a simple and straightforward exposi- 
tion and is followed by a short section on the paradoxes. This is brief 
and to the point. A paradox analogous to the “liar ’’ paradox is shown 
to arise in Curry’s original system, Russell’s suggestion of a hierarchy of 
propositions to deal with paradoxes of this kind is explained, the Burali- 
Forti paradox is considered beyond the scope of the book, and Richard’s 
paradox is compared in its consequences with Gédel’s theorem on 
undecidable sentences. 

The short final section of Chapter III is concerned with the axiom of 
choice. Seven equivalent formulations of it are given and explained in 
sequence. It is pointed out, in conclusion, that no-one has given serious 
consideration to the consequences of denying the axiom “ beyond some 
work on the consistency and independence of different forms of it ’’. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to the possible applications of 
metalogical methods to languages in general, both natural and artificial. 
The following notions are given precise formulation: ‘“ productions ”’, 
“decision problem ”’, “ canonical language ’’, “‘ extension ”’, ‘* equivalent 
extensions ’’, “‘ conservative extensions’, “‘ variable’ and “ definition ’’. 
A number of theorems of Post and Gédel on canonical languages are then 
expounded in some detail. The main outcome of this treatment of 
properties common to all canonical languages is Gédel’s conclusion that 
no consistent canonical language can be adequate for arithmetic and also 
adequate for the proof of its own consistency. One other, more pro- 
vocative, conclusion is that a proof can be given that a brain can solve 
some problems which a machine cannot. Man, that is to say, “ cannot 
eliminate the necessity of using his intelligence no matter how cleverly 
he tries ”’. 

Two appendices which include the canonical forms of the various 
languages built up in the text are followed by a series of detailed biblio- 
graphical sections correlated with each section of the text. All references 
are either to Church’s Bibliography in Jnl. Symbol. Log., vol. I no. 4, or 
to articles in that journal. Lack of continuous page headings makes 
reference within the book unnecessarily slow work. 

I have noticed the following printing errors: p. 6, line 3, for “‘ («) 
read “(a)”; p. 12, line 7, for “=a” read ‘““=any”; p. 45, line 3, 
for “lemma” read “theorem”; p. 79, eleven lines from the bottom, 
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G. B. KEENE. 


The Problem of Knowledge. Philosophy, Science, and History since Hegel. 
By Ernst CasstrerR. New Haven: Yale University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 334. 


In the preface to this book, a friend of Cassirer’s, Dimitri Gawronsky, is 
quoted as saying of it that “‘ Cassirer is giving us an integral analysis of the 
development of epistemological and logical problems for the period of the 
last hundred years. ... This volume also contains a critical analysis 
of all important movements in the realm of contemporary philosophy.” 
If this is really the task which he has set himself, Cassirer’s method is at 
first sight most extraordinary. We would expect to find a treatment of 
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philosophers and their positions on the lines of the ordinary history of 
philosophy. Instead we find a history of Science : Mathematics, Physics, 
Biology and History. Thereis no systematic treatment of any philosopher, 
and the only philosopher whose views are discussed at any length is Kant, 
who lies quite outside the period the book purports to cover. 

Cassirer’s reason for proceeding in this way is perhaps that he has seen 
something that is all too often overlooked by philosophers, particularly 
by those who regard Science as the paradigm of true knowledge. 

Natural Science is not in point of fact exclusively empirical in the proper 
sense. In so far as it is genuine science, and not technological develop- 
ment, its questions are philosophical in kind. Even superficial con- 
sideration of the more important scientific theories worked out since the 
“separation ’’ between Natural and “ Metaphysical” philosophy will 
show that the importance and profundity of a scientific theory is to be 
measured by the extent to which it incorporates within itself not merely 
a record of observations and a set of general laws of a predictive character, 
but also a philosophical account of the nature of its object of study and 
of its canons of evidence. At each critical stage in the progress of Science, 
the question is not so much what is the case, but how we are to describe 
what is the case ; what concepts we are to use, and how we are to define 
them, and even what sort of thing is a description of nature in terms of 
such concepts. The scientist must decide how he is to speak, and decide 
it not only in the light of logical reflection on this and that conceptual 
system, but by actual experiment. Experiment not only finds facts, but is 
a means of arriving at definitions, not merely at prescriptive definitions 
laying down the use of terms that is considered the most convenient, but 
analytical definitions of how terms are in fact being used. (For instance 
such an empirical situation as arose in connexion with the Michelson- 
Morley experiment may show us that propositions that seem to be analytic, 
involved as conventional truths in our accepted conceptual system, have 
empirical counter-examples which we have not so far envisaged.) 

If this applied only to technical terms, to concepts peculiar to this or 
that branch of Science, it would perhaps be of only incidental interest to 
the philosopher, but frequently the concepts involved are very general 
ones, like cause, substance, purpose, and so on, of which philosophers have 
traditionally claimed the right to speak. 

When handled by scientists, what appear to be the same concepts 
acquire different meanings in connexion with different scientific problems. 
Ideas, and philosophical positions too, which look identical out of context, 
turn out to have quite different significance in connexion with this or that 
piece of concrete scientific research. 

Perhaps Cassirer treats “the problem of knowledge” for the last 
hundred years in terms of science rather than of academic philosophy 
because he recognises that the issues simply cannot be understood except 
in the setting of the scientific problems out of which many of them arose. 
A knowledge of the history of Science seems to be a prerequisite of adequate 
understanding of questions which are too frequently discussed without 
any historical reference. To the extent to which it has ignored this 
requirement, academic philosophy, at least where it has set itself up as 
critic of the methodology of the positive disciplines, has been marked 
by an ineffectuality exceeded only by its arrogance. The type of history 
of thought that Cassirer attempts to provide may help us to avoid some 
of the errors that have come from such an attitude. It is neither a history 
of Philosophy, nor a history of Science in the ordinary sense, but a history 
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of Science in so far as its theories involve within themselves an epistemo- 
logical theory, or take form under the influence of such a theory. 

History of this kind is, unfortunately, a task not so much for a polymath 
as for an omniscient being endowed with powers of intellectual intuition. 
Cassirer is not such a being. The result of his attempt in the field is a 
valuable lesson and a very bad book. 

The field he tries to cover is too enormous for detailed criticism to be 
possible. One can only report the general impression that the book sets 
out to provide us with an outlook of exceptional wideness, and disappoints 
us by its exceptional narrowness. It would not be unfair, I think, to 
sum it up as saying that a scientific theory is important in so far as it has 
a bearing on the philosophy of Kant, and true in so far as it shows that, in 
essentials, Kant was right. 

For instance, in dealing with the concept of number, Cassirer confronts 
us with the conflict between theories like Cantor’s, which start from the 
theory of sets, and theories like Kronecker’s, which start from the ordered 
series of natural numbers. This conflict, which Cassirer represents as a 
conflict. between the claim to primacy of cardinal and ordinal numbers, is 
treated as the central issue. In it he discovers a conflict between realism 
and a conceptualism such as that of the intutionists, in which, in pure 
mathematics, the mind is somehow studying its own powers of forming 
relations. Cassirer gives the impression that the well-known contradictions 
of the theory of sets have defeated the realist view, and in so doing vin- 
dicated Kant’s conception of mathematical thought as synthetic. This 
leads Cassirer to give an undue importance to the views of the intuitionists, 
and to underemphasise the importance of postulational techniques. That 
development of the logistic theory which sees the importance of the re- 
duction of the primitive ideas of mathematics to those of logic in the fact 
that the theorems of logic are analytic is cast contemptuously aside 
(people who speak of “ tautology ” in this connexion invite such treat- 
ment). Cassirer’s own view, which involves the primacy of ordinal num- 
ber, has the characteristic that it introduces indefinables not belonging to 
logic. Cassirer defends this by pointing out that indefinables must occur 
somewhere, ignoring the fact that primitive ideas are only indefinable in a 
special sense, and that the importance of the logistic theory lies in the view 
that an account can be given of the semantics of logical words which ex- 
plains the a priority of mathematics in terms of an epistemological theory 
different from any discussed by Cassirer. Iam not arguing that Cassirer’s 
theory is incorrect and that the “tautology ” theory is correct, but only 
that the latter is misrepresented in a manner which refutes Cassirer’s 
claim to be giving a historical account of the epistemological bearing of 
mathematical philosophy. Here is a view, at least as influential as in- 
tuitionism which makes Cassirer’s discussion of the question in terms of 
the primacy of cardinal] or ordinal numbers quite beside the point. On the 
logistic view, even as conceived in Principia Mathematica, no meaning 
can be attached to the word “ primacy ” in this context. 

Similarly Cassirer mentions the paradoxes of set theory only as a motive 
for intuitionism. He does not mention the fact that in the very treatise 
which first drew the general attention of philosophers to these paradoxes, 
a solution on quite different lines is given which has had the most far- 
reaching epistemological consequences. There is no mention anywhere 
in this book of the theory of types. The merits of this theory are, of course, 
disputable, but its epistemological importance cannot be denied. In 
conjunction with the particular way of handling abstracta (the theory of 
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“incomplete symbols”) which was intimately connected with it, this 
theory, and arguments in connexion with it, played an important part in 
the development of linguistic analysis as a philosophical method. Here 
is perhaps the one undeniable case in the last hundred years where what was 
originally a mathematical problem has exerted a profound effect on philo- 
sophical thinking in more than one country. Cassirer may have thought 
this a philosophical disaster, and he may be correct, but he hed no right, 
in such a history as he is giving, to omit all mention of the fact. One is 
driven to the conclusion that Cassirer’s interest in the epistemological 
bearing of mathematical discoveries is limited to the light it throws on 
neo-kantianism. 

The same thing arises in his discussion of modern physics. He makes 
great play with the change in the symbolic function of physical concepts 
which he traces from the development of field theory to the Heisenberg 
theory of the atom, and he quotes both Schroedinger and Heisenberg 
in this connexion. He says nothing at all about the bearing of the work 
of these two men on the concept of probability. I suppose it would be a 
common-place in this country to assert that one of the most important 
points at which modern physics has a bearing on philosophical questions 
is in the way in which it has developed the concept of probability, but 
there is no mention of this. Is it an accident that probability is a topic 
on which Kant had notoriously very little to say ? 

This distortion towards Kantian, rather than general, problems, is 
characteristic of the entire book. Isolated examples such as the above do 
not give an adequate illustration of this. These oversights may be mere 
oversights, and may be due merely to the difference between what is thought 
important here and on the Continent, but the general argument of the book 
will confirm what is suggested by these examples. There ought to be a 
Factory Act for philosophers, to prevent the risk of their being so blinded in 
the course of axe-grinding. 

There is, I think, one misprint which may cause confusion. On page 
199 at the bottom we find the sentence ‘“‘ The emphasis of Uexkuell . . . 
was not, however, upon the development of the organism, as with Cuvier 
and his disciples, but upon its being . . .”. Cuvier’s emphasis was pre- 
cisely on structural form rather than development and I think the “ but ” 
should be placed before the phrase “as with Cuvier and his disciples ”’. 

G. C. J. MipGey. 


Inquiring Spirit: A new presentation of Coleridge from his published and 
unpublished prose writings. Edited by KATHLEEN CosuRN. London : 
Routledge, 1951. Pp. 454. 25s. 


PROFESSOR CoBURN, who edited Coleridge’s philosophical lectures, has 
been working towards an edition of Coleridge’s note-books ; this has led 
her to make a reading of everything by Coleridge published and unpub- 
lished and she now offers a collection of some 327 passages. She has 
been guided in part by availability. The poems and the letters, the 
Biographia Literaria, the Shakespearian Criticism, and a volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Criticism are more or less procurable and have therefore not 
been introduced here. About two-thirds of the items in this work come 
from other published works which are more or less unprocurable ; the 
remaining third has never been published before. This book, therefore, 
is not a systematic all-round presentation of Coleridge: it has a 
somewhat random air not unsuitable to the man Coleridge: but the 
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arrangement (like the selection) is excellently carried out. The book is 
divided into chapters dealing with psychology, education, language, logic 
and philosophy, literary criticism, the other fine arts, science, Coleridge’s 
comments on his own contemporaries, society and religion. Whoever is 
willing to be button-holed by “‘ the rapt one with the godlike forehead ”’ 
will find in this collection something on almost everything and often 
something extraordinarily good, novel, penetrating and amusing. The 
book (as printed and bound) is a pleasure to handle and to read: the 
reviewer's copy has already received a rapid and delighted attention, not 
always associated with books to be reviewed for Minp. The editor’s 
short introduction and her notes at the end show excellent judgment as 
well as a thorough knowledge of Coleridge and his time. 

Was Coleridge a philosopher? In the sense in which the title would 
be understood by the present-day professional readers of Minp, perhaps 
we should say: Yes in the field where aesthetics and psychology meet. 
There at all events we may turn to Coleridge in the hope that he may 
teach us something by his analysis and observation ; there he may help 
us to solve what .we call philosophical problems. But Coleridge was 
besides a keen student of philosophy, of the Hume-Hartley tradition 
which he rejected, of Kant and of the Neoplatonic philosophers who 
served him as pillars of fire by night in the wilderness of doubt: and 
indeed Coleridge was thoroughly versed in the whole history of philo- 
sophy. It is true to say that he enjoyed general ideas so much that he 
often failed to subject them to the full rigour of his criticism : and it will 
seem to the plain professional readers of Mrnp that he had not those 
powers of concentration and concatenation and orderly presentation, 
without which it is impossible to make much progress in solving what we 
call philosophical problems. Coleridge is a man for the problems rather 
than for the solutions. To take one of his own metaphors, he is like a dog 
who enjoys nosing among the nettles but seldom catches the hare. 


** Southey once said to me: You are nosing every nettle along the Hedge, 
while the Greyhound (meaning himself, | presume) wants only to get 
sight of the Hare, and Flash—strait as a line! he has it in his mouth !— 
Even so, I replied, might a Cannibal say to an Anatomist, whom he had 
watched dissecting a body. But the fact is—I do not care two pence for 
the Hare; but I value most highly the excellencies of scent, patience, 
discrimination, free Activity ; and find a Hare in every Nettle I make 
myself acquainted with ” (114). 


In a more serious moment, Coleridge shows an inclination to subordinate 
speculative questions to practical. He remarks upon : 


‘* The expediency even in a moral sense of not carrying speculation above 
a certain height uninterruptedly ; but there to descend to the practical 
uses of which it might be capable—like the Indian Fig, which still at 
a given height declines its branches to earth and takes root anew, forms 
a new principle ”’ (112). 


So, when the reader of Mrnp begins to anticipate an answer, the author 
too often feels it is time to come back to earth again. However, 
Coleridge’s perpetual turning over of the central philosophical problems 
from time to time yields insights that are not only novel but also rele- 
vant today. 

So much for the answer to the professional philosopher’s question. 
But if we consider the popular meaning of the word, then indeed 
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Coleridge is a philosopher and no man more so. No one ever took more 
seriously the working out ot his own philosophy of life: and his writings 
on moral, psychological, and social questions witness to this grand pre- 
occupation—to the global strategy never altogether lost in the tactics of 
a particular topic. And no doubt the professional readers of Minp have 
an interest in such questions too. One may, of course, be a professional 
philosopher without feeling called upon to deal directly and in public 
with the meaning of life, the situation of man; but surely anyone who 
tries to teach philosophy (logic, and so on) to others without caring about 
the grand questions would do well to re-consider his position. Coleridge 
would help us to do this. 
Karu Britton. 


Plato's Statesman : a translation of the ‘ Politicus’ of Plato with introductory 
essays and footnotes. By J. B. Skemp. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1952. Pp. 244. 28s. 


Wir this book another pupil of F. M. Cornford takes up Cornford’s 
task of re-translating and re-expounding the later writings of Plato. The 
Statesman was ripe for review, and Professor Skemp brings much sense 
and scholarship to the work. 

For good and ill, the Plato is still Cornford’s Plato ; more attentive now 
to old doctrine than to new problems, but a familiar figure with familiar 
axes to grind. But the method is not Cornford’s. Professor Skemp 
drops the device of interlarding the translation with exegesis. So he 
avoids the charge sometimes levelled at Cornford of neutralizing Plato’s 
less congenial arguments by breaking them up and insulating the fragments. 
Instead he relies on a long introduction and footnotes and, what is less 
defensible, on a translation which at some vexed points does tacit duty for 
a commentary. 

His general account of the work is this. He admits that ‘‘ according to 
the Politicus itself the dialogue is an exercise in philosophical method rather 
than an essay in political thought’. But he thinks all the same, in com- 
pany with most commentators, that the opposite is true. (It is not ex- 
plained whether, or why, Plato missed or misrepresented the point of his 
own work.) So the best part of the introduction goes to setting this study 
of government in its historical context. He unravels its connexions with 
the political views of various of Plato’s predecessors, contemporaries 
and near successors and with the different recommendations made in the 
Republic and the Laws. And he reads Plato’s changes of view here as 
an index of his political entanglements and therefore dates the Statesman 
earlier than the fiasco of Plato’s last visit to Sicily. For, pace Taylor 
and others, the Statesman still defends the possibility of producing a 
scientific ruler unhampered by fixed laws. 

Here and in the analysis of the myth Professor Skemp is at his best, for 
here his—and, he believes, Plato’s—interests lie. But his chapter on 
‘Philosophical Questions’ is correspondingly meagre. He does not, I 
think, succeed in bringing alive any of the philosophical problems which 
exercise Plato as he does bring alive Plato’s political aims and vexations. 

He discusses, after Cornford, generic division and the reactions of Plato’s 
pupils to the technique. And he points out rightly that Plato treated it 
with less piety than some of his admirers. He does not mention the 
general thesis propounded in the Statesman that no skill or craft is reducible 
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to a code of laws or rules, though it is one corollary of this that skill in 
dialectic is not transmitted by manuals of S:aipecis. He holds, as Corn- 
ford did, that the complementary technique of ‘ collection ’ was employed 
only on ein, i.e. that it excluded the classifying of observed samples. 
But even if this doctrine squared with the Phaedrus and Philebus it should 
not be covertly imported into the translation of wAj@n and oikeia at 
285b4-5. 

Later he discusses Plato’s use of the semi-technical device called 
“ rapadecypa”. But he says twice, incorrectly, that the word acquires a new 
sense in the Statesman (pp. 81, 238), when the fact is that an existing 
sense is reviewed and emphasised ; and he neglects, inter alia, its illuminat- 
ing use at the corresponding stage of the argument in the Sophist (233d3). 
Moreover he censures as “‘ obscurum per obscurius”’ Plato’s illustration of 
Paradeigma by the analogy between the elements of things and letters of 
the alphabet. But the source of obscurity is an open question, for Pro- 
fessor Skemp seems to have misread the key-parallel at Theaetetus 201-202 
(‘‘ the ‘letters’ of the Theaetetus argument are the ‘ concrete realities’ of 
everyday life, but the ‘syllables’ are not compounds of these—they are 
statements about them and definitions of them ” : an odd confusion of the 
distinction drawn in Tht. 202b2-5). 

Professor Skemp holds that the subject of enquiry in the Statesman is a 
special sort of Form, viz. the Form of an activity or function. And he 
thinks that the introduction of such Forms in the Sophist—namely those 
of Flying and Sitting—marks a “ radical reconsideration ” of older doctrines. 
But the Forms of Flying and Sitting notoriously occur not in the Sophist 
but in a debated section of Cornford’s commentary on that dialogue ; and 
anyhow the Sophist argument would lose none of its point if, say, cleverness 
and silliness were mentioned instead of sitting and flying. Incidentally, 
has Professor Skemp overlooked Cratylus 386e ? 

There is another instance in which he tells us that the Statesman shelves 
older theories and applies the findings of the Sophist, namely in its account 
of the relation between vigour or courage and moderation. This account, 
he holds, “ must necessarily destroy the Republic psychological scheme. 
It is equivalent to declaring eternal war between the warrior and civilian 
classes”’. But here I think both translation and commentary go beyend 
their text. 

First, at 309b Plato is said (surely unwarrantably) to “ insist that the 
qualities (moderation and courage) ‘are irreconcilable opposites ”’, whereas 
the Republic had argued that they could and must be reconciled in the 
guardians. But not only do the Laws (731b) and Epinomis (989b) echo 
the Republic on this ; so does the Statesman (e.g. 311a4-5). Next and more 
puzzlingly, Professor Skemp says (and at 307c translates accordingly) that 
this alleged irreconcilability is based on a “ metaphysical ground ”, viz. 
“the mutual incompatibility of the Form of Courage and the Form of 
Moderation (307c). This is like the mutual incompatibility of Rest and 
Motion in the Sophistes”. But (and must we quote scripture on such 
points ?) the spinning-top in the Republic is both at rest and in motion, so 
the relation between these «i8y is not to the point. Nor can I detect Forms 
in the ié¢a. of 307c-—and their importation twice embarrasses the transla- 
tion. As for the “more experimental approach to psychology ” which 
Professor Skemp hails in the Statesman, it seems already pretty clear in the 
later part of the Phaedrus. 

Certainly, at various cardinal points the Statesman does jettison old 
doctrine and does exploit the findings of its immediate predecessors. But 
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I doubt whether these are the points on which Professor Skemp has put 
his finger. 

For so expensive a book the proof-reading was very lazy. In over a 
score of places Greek words are misspelt or misaccented ; English words 
and punctuation are lost or wounded in twice as many, and classical and 
other proper names are fair game throughout. The following may mis- 
lead: p. 50, “involuntary” for ‘“‘ voluntary”; p. 140, “kind” for 
“king”; p. 149, “ obtain” for “obtain in”; p. 165, “ dividing ” for 
? “excluding ” ; p. 182, ‘“ this sixth ” for “ this the sixth ” ; p. 187, at the 
foot of the translation supply some such phrase as ‘‘ What shall we call 
these ?”’ False references abound ; most are wrong lettering within the 
Stephanus page, but p. 60, “ Politicus 310e” for “. . . 30le”; p. 67, 
“ Metaphysics B” for “...Z”; p. 70, “ Analytica Priora 1 46a5” 
for “. . . 46a31 sqq.”; p. 228, “ Plato’s Cosmology p. 230” for“... . 
p: 320”. 

G. E. L. Owen. 


Humanity and Deity. By Wi1LBuR MARSHALL URBAN. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1951. Pp. 479. 25s. 


PROFESSOR URBAN has a high place among living American philosophers. 
This he has won by the freshness and discernment he has brought to 
the exposition and defence of a type of philosophy which, in his work, 
commands more respect than is generally accorded to it today, namely 
a broadly conceived idealism tempered with substantial concessions to 
realism. In the present work he brings the views advanced in his earlier 
writings to bear on the central problems of religion. His main concern 
is to show that we must, on the one hand, retain in religion the vis poetica 
or vis religiosa, that is that we must learn from Kierkegaard and Otto 
and others of like mind and from the emphasis on the historical and 
‘thing element’ in religion, while, on the other hand, helping religion to 
articulate itself more and more in conceptual terms. At the higher levels 
the ‘ varieties of religious experience ’ draw together in a more rational 
grasp of essentials. So do differences of ereed and denomination. 

To achieve his aim Professor Urban turns especially to the fundamental 
principle of traditional religious thought as he understands it, namely, 
the ultimate identity of being and value. There is an ens realissimum 
which is also an ens perfectissimum. But his account of this principle is 
not altogether as helpful as we would expect. We are certainly told a 
great deal that is most illuminating and informative about the part this 
principle has played in philosophical thought from Plato to the present 
day, and we are helped to avoid the grosser misunderstandings of it such 
as the equation of religion with ethics. But in a major work in which 
the identity of being and value is made the central theme and not merely 
a point from which to launch the discussion of further topics, one is 
entitled to close direct examination of this principle and an account of the 
logical and epistemological problems attending it. Just how is a prin- 
ciple of this sort known and defended ? When we return from historical 
excursions and skirmishes undertaken on the perimeter we are apt to find 
that there has been no substantial advance at the centre in spite of claims 
to the contrary. This is no doubt due in part to the view that our know- 
ledge of this basic principle of religion is intuitive. But there are various 
kinds of intuitions, and some writers who would share Urban’s general 
approach to religion would not include the idea of value in the original 
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intuition of infinite being. They may well be wrong, and Urban is 
certainly right in urging that they are departing substantially from the 
teaching of St. Thomas, but the difference of emphasis is more discon- 
certing than Urban seems to appreciate. Difficulties arise also when it is 
claimed that the identity of being and value is implicit in all exercise of 
reason. How is this possible when so much intellectual activity proceeds 
without any reference to value or disvalue ? It is no doubt relevant here 
to observe that no one would engage in such activity unless he thought 
it worth while, and it is fair to protest against purely positivistic accounts 
of science, but considerations of this sort fall very far short of the identi- 
fication of reason and value which Urban requires. It will certainly not 
do to note that science establishes its facts by use of a criterion and that 
‘a criterion is always a principle of evaluation’; for ‘evaluation’ is 
highly ambiguous here. The notion of value itself as ought-to-be-ness, 
subjected to much criticism as it has been by Ross and others, calls for 
a more vigorous defence than is attempted; and the fact that Urban 
himself opposes an ‘idealistic’ view of goodness to the intuitionism of 
others who also uphold the objectivity of values, accentuates the problem 
of the status and reliability of intuition in general. In the last resort, 
of course, we cannot argue for or against an intuition, and I myself agree 
that there is an ‘intuition of God’. Nonetheless this is a very special 
kind of intuition about which it should be possible for philosophy to say 
more than the relatively incidental and, to my mind, sometimes mistaken 
affirmations about rationality and value on which Urban mainly relies. 
The worth of the comprehensive study he has undertaken will be much 
enhanced if he supplements it by a yet further work dealing more ex- 
pressly with the logical problems raised by his views about supreme 
being and value. The problem of evil also cries out for discussion here. 

On the basis of the alleged intuition of an ens perfectissimum Urban 
advances a view of religious symbolism and thereby of the concrete and 
particular element in religion, which follows closely the via analogiae of 
traditional theology. We cannot know God as he is, but we can know 
how best to think of his ‘fullness of being’ because of the identity of 
being and goodness everywhere. The language of myth and drama 
must, however, be retained to point the elusive aspect of religion as 
referring to infinite being. But the more we translate these into their 
“conceptual equivalents” the better, and this is what happens in ad- 
vanced religion. ‘‘ The dramatic language of religion ” we are told “ can 
be translated into the idiom of philosophy” which “can interpret the 
language in terms of higher generality and thus enable us to under- 
stand what it really says” (p. 119). Thus “the language of religion is 
inevitably translated into the language of theology and when this lan- 
guage is examined it is seen to be the language of metaphysics also ” 
(p. 97). 

I do not think however that this enables us to retain the vis religiosa 
effectively at all levels of religion, nor does it do justice to the emphasis 
on God’s transcendence. For the latter must make itself felt at all points 
in religious experience, there will be throughout the irreducible element of 
mystery, the rational and the supra-rational in religion being closely inter- 
twined. This is what theology has usually disregarded to its cost, and 
Urban provides us with a good example in his own allusion to Anselm’s 
treatment of the dogmas of Incarnation and Redemption. Urban follows 
Anselm in finding “ an axiological necessity ” for the dogmas in the moral 
character of God ‘“‘ who must have infinite satisfaction because the offence 
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is immeasurable ” (p. 125) ; and he regards this as the type of reasoning 
generally appropriate to theology. But I much doubt whether our ap- 
proach to such notions can be as severely ethical as is suggested here. 
Is it not because they are throughout more than ethical that such notions 
count in religious experience ? Urban seems to conclude too readily that 
rationalism of the type he offers is the only alternative to extreme 
Barthianism, on the one hand, and extreme naturalism on the other. 

This is all the more surprising in view of the prominence given to the 
idea of revelation, in sharp distinction from natural theology, and the 
cautious insistence on the limitations and dangers of the via analogiae in 
the tradition to which Urban is most indebted. He is not bound to that 
tradition, but we should have expected it to induce more hesitation about 
the virtual absorption of revelation into natural theology. The result of 
Urban’s view is that almost all that is said and done in religion tends to 
be reduced to variations on some one theme, such as the supremacy of 
goodness. We are told, for example, that ‘‘ the fusion of the Good or 
Value with Being . .. is the essential element in all that the mystics 
really say ” (p. 431). I very much doubt this, and I doubt the soundness 
of such an approach to religion and its adequacy to the colourful variety 
of religious experience and the vis religiosa so much stressed by the author. 

Similar strictures must be made on Urban’s view of symbolism in art. 
The ideas and images in poetry, for example, are held to be “ expressions 
for more ideal and universal relations’’. ‘‘ When the poet cries, ‘ Gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may’ what he means to say is, enjoy all sweet and 
pleasant things while enjoyment is possible”’ (p. 95). But to unpack 
poetic symbolism in this way is to miss the point of art. 

There is, however, much room for differences of opinion here, and I do 
not wish to press too much as points of criticism what are really differ- 
ences of view. Urban has much that is extremely helpful to say in general 
about the dramatic and lyrical language of religion and about various 
forms of symbolism, and he has done a great deal to sharpen the problem 
of religious thought for us today by stressing the need to retain the vis 
religiosa along with conceptual elements in religion. His own statement 
of the view he supports is as lucid as any that I know. I do not wish 
therefore to close on a note of dissent but rather to express my gratitude, 
which will I am sure be felt by many readers, for an elaborate and lucid 
presentation of a type of philosophy of religion from which one can learn 
much even when disagreement is sharpest. 


H. D. Lewis. 


Homo Faber. By G.N. M. Tyrrett. Methuen, 1951. Pp. 200. 15s. 


Tuts book says that the mind of man is not in contact with reality. Nature 
concealed the alarming features of the world, and then supplied man’s 
conscious mind with an instinct to accept the exposed unalarming part 
as the whole; she did this lest man take fright. (Mr. Tyrrell points out 
that the occurrence of volcanoes, earthquakes and hurricanesis ‘ sufficiently 
rare and localized to leave the confidence of the human race undisturbed 
on the whole.’ p. 55.) Psychical Research has disclosed this concealed 
world, as well as the reach of the mind free from Nature’s protective yet 
deceptive instinct. Mr. Tyrrell exhorts us to shed our sense-bound 
cosmology and attain religious and mystical experience. This we can do 
if we free ourselves from the grip of ‘ reason under the influence of instinct’ 
and come instead to a ‘ free awareness in direct touch with the real ’. 
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Unfortunately the reasoning in this Look is not often cogent. For in- 
stance, Mr. Tyrrell announces (p. 53) that he will ‘ speak in a highly meta- 
phorical manner of Nature, as though she were a motherly person charged 
with the task of bringing mankind into the world.’ But in the course of 
his argument he takes literally his metaphorical way of saying that the 
world is adapted to life. The consequence that somewhere there are the 
things Nature hid from us follows only if Nature literally (like Mother 
putting the weed-killer away) had the world ‘ fitted in advance to be the 
nursery of life.’ 

Equally unfortunate is the fact that this book is not often clear. For 
instance, what is meant by ‘ free awareness in direct touch with the real’ ? 
On page 79 he speaks as if it were ‘ a state of being mentally alive and awake 
to possibilities’. If this is what it is, why call it something else? If 
something more or other is meant, Mr. Tyrrell must tell us what it is. 
He protests that he finds this insistence on saying precisely what one means 
‘ extraordinarily cramping ’, but to the extent to which he says imprecisely 
what he means, to that extent we cannot know what he means, and it is 
useless his hoping that his words will imprecisely ‘ point ’ to their meaning— 
imprecise words (like others) mean precisely what they mean. 

Since Mr. Tyrrell’s avowed aim is to provide a ‘ picture of the universe ’ 
from a non-specialist point of view, it may seem uncharitable to complain 
of his lack of knowledge of one of the special disciplines. But complain 
I must, for had he some acquaintance with contemporary work in philo- 
sophy I feel sure he would not have written his book in the way he has. 

Epna Datrz. 


Platons Entwicklung Zur Dialektik. By Bruno Lizsrucks. Frankfurt, 
Vittorio Klostermann, 1949. Pp. 255. D.M. 17.50. 


THE main trend of Dr. Liebrucks’s thought can be indicated as follows. 
Plato’s original two-world theory of Ideas sprang from political needs, 
particularly the need to combat relativistic and nihilistic ethical doctrines. 
At first the Ideas had a thoroughly ‘ Eleatic’ character: they were ab- 
solute and unchanging and entered into no relations with one another or 
with this world. Plato gradually modified this view until finally, with 
the doctrine of a xowwvia yevdv and all that this implied, he reached an 
ontology which was concerned with the «iy in this world. This was 
a higher synthesis, passing beyond both Parmenides and Protagoras, 
giving a first insight into the fundamentally dialectical nature of reality. 
All reality has a relational character ; its relation to what it is not makes 
every particular thing what it is. There is now no problem about the 
participation of particulars in Ideas; every Idea, because of its partici- 
pation in the Idea of Otherness, that is, because of its relational character, 
already has the ‘moment’ of the not-Ideal in it. 

Liebrucks proceeds by analysis of texts, remarking that Plato was not 
systematic but made fresh starts in different dialogues. He analyses 
with a good deal of translation and paraphrase the Crito, Phaedo, Repub- 
lic I-VII, Theaetetus, Sophist and Parmenides (in that order). He makes 
practically no reference to other interpreters of Plato, ancient or modern. 
Such an austere method is in some ways commendable: the burden of 
centuries of Platonic exegesis is too heavy to be borne comfortably and is 
only too likely to inhibit fresh insights. Yet the reader of this book 
must, I think, feel that it would have been better if the author had paid 
more attention to some recent work in the same field. In particular one 
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cannot be happy about interpretations (themselves often none too clear) 
which seem far less acceptable than alternatives that have been proposed 
by others. Since Liebrucks does not mention these alternatives one is 
left in doubt whether he has rejected them for reasons he could give or 
whether he was unaware of them. One’s willingness to confide in his 
judgment in such cases is shaken when one notices a considerable number 
of clear mistranslations, some of real importance for his thesis. Two 
brief examples may be quoted.! A sentence in Republic 435a is correctly 
translated by Lindsay: ‘‘ When to two things, a greater and a smaller, 
we give the same name, will they, in so far as they are called the same, 
be unlike or like ?”’ Liebrucks (p. 72) turns this into: “That which 
anyone calls the same cannot be greater or smaller than—that is, unlike 
—that which it is called the same as”. Sophist 255d contains the 
sentence orumep av erepov 7} ovpBéBynKev €& avayKns érépov TodTo Omep eotiv elvat, 
which means that whatever is different must necessarily be what it is 
(ve. different) in relation to another, it must be different from something. 
Liebrucks translates (p. 151 and again on p. 211): “ That which is an 
Other is what it is from the necessity of an Other (aus der Notwendigkeit 
eines Anderen) ”’! 

Special mention should perhaps be made of Liebrucks’s interpretation 
of the Parmenides, to which he devotes some 85 pages. He holds that 
half the hypotheses, those with negative contradictory conclusions, are 
reductiones ad absurdum of * Eleaticism ’, and that the others, those with 
affirmative contradictory conclusions, are, when properly understood, 
valid and reveal the dialectical nature of later Platonic ontology. 

In spite of its serious defects this book may well suggest a few new 
ideas to its readers and provoke a close scrutiny of the texts. 

i J. L. AcKRILL. 


Plato’s “ Phaedrus”’. By R. Hackrortu. Cambridge University Press, 
1952. Pp. viii + 169. 18s. 


Tuts work is similar in lay-out to Cornford’s well-known commentaries 
on Plato and to Professor Hackforth’s own study of the Philebus except 
that the translation is divided into longish chapters and the whole of the 
commentary on each chapter is put at the end of it. For the Phaedrus 
this plan seems to be sound, and one who wishes to read straight through 
the dialogue will be glad that there are not innumerable interspersed 
comments. The translation itself cannot reproduce the lightness and verve 
of the Greek but it is clear and readable, and occasional slightly periphrastic 
renderings do not significantly diminish its accuracy. There are judicious 
footnotes justifying the readings adopted. 

In the Introduction Hackforth discusses crisply the date and purposes 
of the dialogue, the characters in it and the problem of Lysias’ speech. 
He judges that the Phaedrus is pretty certainly later than the Republic 
and that it very probably belongs to the same period as the Parmenides 
and Theaetetus ; no new philosophical arguments for this conclusion are 
adduced. He thinks that its purposes are, first and foremost, to vindicate 
the pursuit of philosophy as the true care of the soul against the false 


1 For other errors, some due to a strange ignorance of elementary 
Greek idiom, see, for example, pages 32, 84, 99, 116, 120, 137, 138, 157, 
166, 213. 
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claims of contemporary rhetoric ; secondly, to make proposals for a re- 
formed rhetoric ; thirdly, to announce and exemplify a special method of 
philosophy—the dialectic of collection and division. Here and in the 
commentary his remarks on the dialogue as a work of art and a unity seem 
to me excellent. 

The commentary is sane and helpful, and a valuable supplement to 
Robin’s lengthy introduction to his edition in the Budé series. But it is a 
pity that Hackforth did not allow himself one or two appendices to explore 
thoroughly some of the philosophical problems raised in the dialogue. 
For example: odd bits of the Phaedrus are often quoted in connexion 
with later Platonic dialectic but study of this dialectic usually concentrates 
on the Sophist and Statesman ; a full-dress discussion of the description 
and practice of dialectic in the Phaedrus itself would have been a useful 
addition to Hackforth’s work. As it is his remarks are fairly modest and 
somewhat scattered. 

Two particular comments may be appropriate here, one on the passage 
about the immortality of soul, the other on the description of division- 
procedure. At the beginning of the proof of the immortality of soul 
(245c5) Hackforth retains the reading 70 yap deuivnrov abdvarov, 
rejecting the papyrus reading. 76 yap adroxivntov abdavarov which was 
adopted by Robin and has been accepted by Sir David Ross (Plato's 
Theory of Ideas p. 236). He says: “I submit that the reading of the 
papyrus . . . cannot outweigh the argument from the logic of the passage 
as a whole. What we require in this second sentence is the statement of 
an axiom or, if the term be preferred, an evdofov, by way of major premiss. 
Now 70 avroxivnrov abdavarov is not an évdogov, nor is it so regarded by 
Socrates’. His own interpretation involves treating 245c8-e2 as a secon- 
dary argument not needed to establish what was to be proved (though 
serving to show the ingenerability—as well as the indestructibility—of 
soul). 

It appears to me, however, that as far as the logic of the argument goes 
the papyrus reading is better. There is, after all, no need for the first 
sentence in a proof to state an axiom; it can perfectly well express a 
proposition required for the main proof though itself needing to be es- 
tablished by a subordinate proof. The structure of the whole passage, 
with the papyrus reading, is as follows : 


(1) The self-moved is immortal (c5, proved c5-e2, re-stated e2-3) ; 
(2) The soul is the self-moved (e3, proved e4-6, re-stated e6-al) ; 
(3) Therefore the soul is immortal (c5, proved c5-al, re-stated al-2). 


The argument used to prove (1) enables Plato to add ayévnrov to abavarov 
in his re-statement of (3). That he means the argument to be closely- 
knit and rigorous is indicated both by the careful repetitions and by the 
logical particles. The papyrus reading gives a unitary and articulated 
argument. 

Secondly, Hackforth finds ‘ serious difficulties’ in the paragraph about 
division (265e-266b). He says: “ Socrates speaks as though the generic 
concept of madness had been common to his two speeches and there had 
been a formal] divisional procedure followed in both of them. Neither of 
these thingsis true.” In the first speech it is shown that love is a species of 
bBpis “* but this is not done by successive dichotomies, but by an informal 
discrimination from an indefinite number of other species”. In the second 
speech too ** there is no scheme of successive division, whether dichotomous 
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or other: there is merely the single step of a fourfold division. It must 
therefore be admitted that Socrates’ account of the dialectical procedure 
followed in his speeches is far from exact.” 

This is a surprising conclusion ; for while it is common enough for a man 
to give a description of his method which does not square with his own 
practice, here Socrates elucidates his description by explicit reference to his 
two previous speeches about love. The inconsistency and difficulties 
Hackforth finds result from the assumption that the passage 265e-266a 
describes a procedure of systematic dichotomous division. But does it ? 
Socrates says that in the two speeches about love the single form of ir- 
rationality was divided into two, a right-handed and a left-handed ; the 
first speech proceeded to divide up left-handed irrationality until it dis- 
covered left-handed love, while the other speech investigated the forms of 
right-handed madness until it found divine or right-handed love. Here 
there is no suggestion that the analysis done within each speech was (or 
ought to have been) dichotomous. The two kinds of love found are called 
left and right not because each is one of a pair of forms reached by con- 
tinuous dichotomous division, but because one is the kind of love found 
in the course of (non-dichotomous) analysis of left-handed irrationality, 
the other that reached by analysis of right-handed irrationality. There 
is one initial dichotomy and each speech investigates (not dichotomously) 
one of the two bits thus produced. There is therefore no conflict between 
the procedure described in 265e and what is done in the dialogue. The 
principle dcaréuvew Kar? dpbpa 7 aéduxev (265el) is the supreme one. 
Irrationality, as it happens, does divide into two (just as we have two 
hands) ; the subsequent division of each part is not, as it happens, 
dichotomous (any more the natural articulation of a single hand is into two 
parts). There seems then to be no ground for Hackforth’s worry, nor 
any reason to regard the method announced and practised in the Phaedrus 
as significantly more primitive than that described in those later dialogues 
where dichotomy, though often used, is not made obligatory, and where 
stress is laid on the need to carve the joint according to its particular 
structure. 

J. L. ACKRILL. 


The Clairvoyant Theory of Perception. By M. M. Moncrterr. London : 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1951. Pp. 315. 21s. 


THIs is a curious, provocative and difficult book. Ostensibly, Mr. Moncrieff 
sets out to elaborate a suggestion often made by philosophers interested 
in Psychical Research, namely that the paranormal may provide the clue 
for the understanding of the normal. In accordance with this, he proposes 
to show that clairvoyance is the model by reference to which we should 
understand normal vision. Actually in most of the book, he is doing 
something different. Ordinary vision, being, as he admits, “ dependent 
on stimulation of the retina by incident electro-magnetic radiations ” 
(p. 42), cannot be clairvoyance in the sense defined on page 21 (perceptual 
awareness derived otherwise than through the medium of the normal 
visual sense-organs). Mr. Moncrieff is, in fact arguing for what he calls 
Direct Realism as opposed to any sense-datum or representative theory of 
visual perception. Material objects, he maintains, are literally coloured 
and sometimes, at least, we see the colours they have. He uses some 
new arguments in support of this position based on the consideration 
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of various empirical facts about visual perception, especially binocular 
vision, the inverted retinal image and the compound eyes of insects. It is 
impossible to discuss there how far these arguments take him. It is clear 
that they cannot take him all the way. He himself invents an elaborate 
terminology in which to distinguish between subjective and objective 
colours. For a non-phenomenalist some of our visual perception must 
be representative in character. 

All this argument could ke carried out without any reference to clair- 
voyance. Why does Mr. Moncrieff connect the two? I think the argu- 
ment is this. We know from the evidence provided by psychical research 
that direct awareness of material] objects without the intervention of sense- 
organs occurs. Since this awareness is direct, it must be of things as they 
are. Therefore awareness of things as they are may occur in ordinary 
perception, the sense-organs being merely mechanisms which release the 
clairvoyant faculty. The obvious objection to this argument is that it is 
only on the assumption that ordinary perception reveals things as they are 
that we can be sure that clairvoyance does so, for an impression is certified 
as clairvoyant only if it is confirmed by sense-experience. The appeal to 
clairvoyance, therefore, can add nothing to the argument for Direct 
Realism. 

I think that Mr. Moncrieff finds a link between Direct Realism and 
clairvoyance in the metaphysical Principle of Four Dimensionality which 
he promises to expound in another book. In the present book, it receives 
only a brief explanation in a very difficult chapter, so that the nature of this 
link can only be conjectured. It appears that Mr. Moncrieff means two 
different things by Four-Dimensionality. In the first place, it is a principle 
of emergence in virtue of which complex wholes necessarily take on extra 
pervading characteristics, e.g. electromagnetic radiations of a certain kind 
are necessarily coloured. This is relevant to Direct Realism because it 
enables Mr. Moncrieff to say that the colours are out there with the radia- 
tions. But what has it to do with clairvoyance or with dimensions ? 
On the latter point Mr. Moncrieff seems inclined to deny that by “ Four- 
Dimensionality ” he means literally anything to do with dimensions. 
If this is so, it seems a pity to use the term. Actually, however, I think 
he sometimes has another proposition in mind when referring to the 
Principle of Four-Dimensionality. This is the proposition that our three 
dimensional experience is a selection from a four-dimensional whole, just 
as the experience of a two dimensional being on, for example, the surface 
of a pond, would be a selection from our three dimensional world. (Cf. 
the analogy worked out on pp. 188-190). This sense of Four-Dimensionality 
does connect with the paranormal, for such a suggestion has often been put 
forward as an explanation of some paranormal phenomena. Moreover 
it would account very well for a type of clairvoyance to which Mr. Moncrieff 
attaches some importance, although the evidence for it is admittedly weak. 
The subject claims to see all round a cube simultaneously, and it can plau- 
sibly be argued that a fourth dimension makes this possible just as a third 
dimension makes it possible for us to see all round a square simultaneously 
which would be impossible to a two-dimensional creature. But itis difficult 
to see what this meaning of “ Four-Dimensionality ” has to do with Direct 
Realism. 

I suspect that Mr. Moncrieff has succeeded in connecting the unconnected 
by a radical ambiguity in his key-term, but only a fuller exposition of the 
principle in question can show whether this is really the case. 

MartHa KNEALE. 
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History of Mediaeval Philosophy, Vol. i; From the Beginnings to the 
End of the Twelfth Century. By Maurice pr Wutr. Translated by 
Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1952. 
Pp. xviii + 317. Price 21s. 


Dr. MESSENGER’S translations of the first two volumes of the sixth French 
edition of Maurice de Wulf’s History of Mediaeval Philosophy were published 
by Longmans in 1935 and 1938. Stock was destroyed by enemy action 
during the war, and Messrs. Nelson and Sons are now publishing what they 
call the “definitive translation of the sixth French edition” in three 
volumes. This will include Dr. Messenger’s translation of De Wulf’s 
third volume, which appeared in French in 1947 but which has not hitherto 
appeared in English. 

It should have been made clear that the present edition of the first 
volume is simply a reprint of the 1935 version with the addition of a Biblio- 
graphical Note on Maurice de Wulf, who died in 1947. As it is, a mis- 
leading impression has been given. In a footnote to a short Introduction 
added by the translator to the 1952 version it is stated that Mgr. A. Pelzer 
revised the long section entitled ‘ Philosophical Library’. This gives the 
impression that Pelzer performed this service for the present “ definitive 
translation’. But if one looks at the 1935 version, one finds the same 
statement mace by De Wulf in a preface dated 1934. And inspection 
shows that the section in question is the same in both editions. It is true 
that a missing wmlaut or two has been added in the 1952 version ; but some 
accents which were missing in 1935 have not been added. The further 
statement is made in Dr. Messenger’s introduction to the present edition 
that ‘‘ the bibliographies have been brought down to the end of 1947”. 
If this statement were true, one would expect to find mention of some books 
published since 1934. As it is, we find mention of the 1895 edition of 
Rashdall’s The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, but not of 
the 1936 edition by Powicke and Emden. Again, mention is made of the 
1925 edition of Gilson’s La philosophie au moyen dge, but not of the revised 
and greatly enlarged edition of 1944. 

De Wulf’s contributions to the study of mediaeval philosophy were 
very corsiderable ; and his history can still be of some use to students. 
But if it was thought worth while to publish the present English edition, at 
least the bibliographies should have been brought up to date. The trans- 
lator died in 1951 after a period of ill-health. Either someone else should 
have been entrusted with the work of revision or the statements implying 
that a revision had been effected should have been omitted. 

FREDERICK C, COPLESTON. 


British Empirical Philosophers. Edited by A. J. AYER and RayMonp 
Wincu, with an Introduction by A. J. Ayer. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 560. 25s. 


Tus book contains an abridgement of Locke’s Essay (about one quarter 
of the whole), all of Berkeley’s Principles and the first of the Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous, together with extracts from the other two, 
the first book of Hume’s T'reatise, nearly complete, together with some 
portions of the Enquiry, Chapters XIV, XVI, and XVII of Reid’s Essay 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man, and Chapters XI and XII of Mill’s 
Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy. As the editors say, the 
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extracts from Reid and Mill are chosen as complementary to the other 
contents rather than as the most important contribution of the authors. 
There is an Introduction by Professor Ayer. 

No review is required of the views of the main contributors to the book, 
and the nature of the selection will be obvious from the above to readers 
of Minp. It seems to be a sound choice ; little justification is needed for 
abbreviating Locke for non-professional readers, and Berkeley and Hume 
rightly have their main epistemological contribution virtually unabridged. 

Professor Ayer’s Introduction should help the beginner to find his way 
around, which was clearly its main intention, though lines of critical 
thought are suggested. But at least one reader was dismayed to find him 
saying with regard to the general justification of induction ‘To say that 
a belief is rational is to say that there is good evidence for it, and in the 
case of any belief about a matter of fact what counts as good evidence is 
inductive evidence. So to raise the general question whether inductive 
evidence is good is to ask whether what is counted as good evidence 
really is good evidence; and I do not think that this question is 
significant.’ Surely conventionalism cannot finally dispose of this 
problem. Is it significant to ask why we count inductive evidence as 
good evidence? If it is, has not Professor Ayer merely recast the 
problem in new language ? It seems quite easily intelligible to me. 

The book is-well produced and easily read, though by treble trans- 
position of phrases the printer has contrived to make a pleasant little 
puzzle out of the biographical note on J. 8. Mill. On page 83 réverie has 
an acute accent. 

J. O. UrMson. 


Cartesian Studies. A. G. A. Batz. Columbia University Press. Pp. 328. 
$4.50. : 


Tuts book consists of a series of essays, reprinted from American journals, 
mainly describing expositions, criticisms and developments of Descartes’ 
doctrine of mind and body by several of his immediate successors—de 
Cordemoy, Clerselier, Rohault, de la Chambre, Soebiére, de la Forge, 
Clauberg. It thus provides a quantity of information about the impact of 
Descartes’ thought upon his own time, and while not giving one anything 
very new, does help to bring home to one the contemporary ‘ feel’ of his 
theories. It is only a pity that the author does not do more to gather his 
material together and show its general significance, for instructive as the 
facts are, greater order and direction would have made them much more 
so. 
The book ends with a long comparison of the Thomist and the Cartesian 
doctrines of the soul, from which the author sceptically concludes that they 
are by no means so unlike each other as both have claimed. Perhaps 
indeed the difference is simply in the metaphors preferred. 
J. P. CorBeErv. 


Thinking and Valuing. D. J. McCracken. Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 238. 
15s. 


Mr. McCracken has written a puzzling book. In his opening General 
Introduction he sets himself against current empiricism. He believes in 
metaphysics (in the traditional sense) and disagrees with emotive theories 
of valuation. For the latter he substitutes a view that value is a ‘ category 
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of intelligibility ’, like cause, and claims in this way ‘ to reinstate the value 
judgment as an essential part of the intellectual life of man’. To do this, 
he believes, is to take the first step towards reinstating metaphysics as well, 
for though valuations are present, implicitly at least, in all thought (even 
the most ‘scientific’, as witness the aesthetic preference for theoretical 
simplicity) in metaphysics the use of the category of value is explicit and 
essential. The discovery of what is, tout court, and of what is valuable 
are two sides of a single enquiry. 

Mr. McCracken does not, however, himself embark on this enquiry, but 
studies Descartes, Geulincx and Spinoza in order to see whether their 
metaphysical practice squares with his theory. He finds that it does, and 
modestly concludes that his theory has at least the merit of making these 
thinkers more comprehensible. 

There is much force in this claim. Certainly, one will never understand 
these or other metaphysicians until one sees that they are claiming to tell us, 
first and foremost, how to achieve a kind of knowledge in which, our minds 
being at one with reality, which also is perfection, we ourselves shall be 
perfected. Metaphysics was as much a practical as a theoretical inquiry. 
Historians have neglected this side of Descartes’ thought, for instance, and 
the author’s chapter on this topic is particularly interesting. 

All the same, his book is puzzling. For he obviously is not interested in 
merely making this historical point about some, or all, metaphysicians, 
however important it may be. He thinks that they are right ; that their 
programme, to most of us as fantastic as impressive, is sound. But simply 
to beat this noble drum is not enough ; we want the method cut and dried, 
the first steps taken with lucidity and precision ; we have seen too often 
what happens to those who join in with the procession. ‘The intrinsic 
value of human life’ says Mr. McCracken, for instance ‘is found in its 
reality. In becoming real, man attains the highest value, and in experienc- 
ing his reality, he becomes most valuable.’ 

What is one to say ? 


J. P. Corser. 


Ralph Cudworth : An Interpretation. By J. A. Passmore. Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. Pp. x + 120. 15s. 


Tuis is a very competent study of Ralph Cudworth. In Professor Passmore’s 
opinion Cudworth was not the ‘antiquarian’s antiquarian’ that he is 
sometimes depicted to be. On the contrary, his ‘was the first major 
attempt in England to reconcile the new science with the older philo- 
sophical traditions’ (p. 18). Some might claim this title for Edward 
Herbert’s De Veritate. Yet I doubt whether it could rightly be said that 
Herbert set out to reconcile the new with the old. There is no question 
that Cudworth was deeply interested in, and well acquainted with, the 
thought of his age but, unlike many of his contemporaries, he believed that 
the work of the ‘ moderns’ was rooted in the past, and so he looked to the 
past as well as to the present for inspiration. Professor Passmore discusses 
briefly his debt to Plato and the Neo-Platonists. There is one aspect of 
the question he does not touch upon. How can we explain the burst of 
interest in Neo-Platonism in seventeenth century England? The 
Cambridge Platonists gave academic expression to it but, particularly 
in the West, from which region Whichcote, Cudworth and Locke were to 
come, around Bristol and along the Welsh borders, there was early in the 
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century a surprising interest in Neo-Platonic studies. We read of Neo- 
Platonic study groups in Bristol in the thirties. Was this due solely 
to the influence of the German Mystics? This was clearly part of the 
explanation but it would be interesting to know whether the land had been 
prepared for the foreign seed by indigenous movements of thought. Are 
there, for instance, any remote links with the humanist movements of 
fourteenth and fifteenth century Oxford ? 

Professor Passmore’s main interest is in Cudworth’s moral philosophy 
but by way of preparation he discusses briefly the view of mind and nature 
set forth in The True Intellectual System of the Universe and the theory of 
knowledge of that book and of the posthumously published Eternal and 
Immutable Morality. Body, in Cudworth’s opinion, is passive, obedient 
to the laws of mechanics; mind is active and its activity is purposive, 
though he admits ‘ plastic powers’ leading to action which is purposive 
and yet not consciously purposive, for instance, instinctive action. His 
epistemology is rationalist. Not even the physical is known by the senses; 
it is known ‘ by the understanding alone’. Knower and known are iden- 
tical and this belief leads Cudworth to the view that the system of the 
world is rational, the creation of a rational Creator, so that man knows 
the world only in so far as he participates in the divine mind. 

As to Cudworth’s moral teaching we find it, according to Professor 
Passmore, not in Eternal and Immutable Morality as we might expect, but 
in the manuscript remains. Eternal and Immutable Morality, with its 
attacks on Hobbes, the Calvinists and Descartes, is rather the prolegomenon 
to Cudworth’s moral philosophy. The latter was never published but 
we see the drift of his thought in the manuscripts. And here, particularly 
in the later manuscripts in the discussion of points of moral psychology, 
Cudworth was moving steadily away from the rationalism of the published 
texts, and from insistence on duty and obligation, towards a theory not 
unlike the moral sense theory. Passmore suggests too that the view taken 
of morality and of the good life in these manuscripts is not incompatible 
with the later secularisation of morals. Without studying the manuscripts 
themselves it is not possible to express any final opinion on Professor 
Passmore’s interpretation of them, but the quotations which he gives are 
deeply significant. It is clear that Cudworth’s thinking on moral questions 
developed rapidly during the last years of his life, though not rapidly 
enough apparently to give him a moral philosophy sufficiently consistent 
with itself, and with the Intellectual System, to be published. 

In view of this fact the question remains how far we are justified in 
presenting these theories as Cudworth’s moral teaching. An author may 
try out a theory on paper and be dissatisfied with it. If by chance the 
document survives him it is unfair to foist the doctrine upon him. Pro- 
fessor Passmore is at pains to make it clear that the manuscript materials 
have not the finality of the published word. None the less he still thinks 
it interesting and instructive to follow the argument of these manuscripts. 
Even if Cudworth would not have wished to have been judged by these 
writings, nevertheless they reveal to the historian some very important 
developments in seventeenth century ethical thinking and this, in my 
opinion, is sufficient justification of Professor Passmore’s procedure. 

The book is completed with a study of Cudworth’s influence on Locke, 
Shaftesbury, Clarke and Richard Price and a valuable appendix is added 
on the Cudworth manuscripts. 

R. I. Aaron. 
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X.—NOTES 


PORTRAIT OF G. E. MOORE, O.M. 


Miss Gow, Subs. Department, Messrs. Nelson & Sons, Parkside 
Works, Edinburgh 9, still has a few copies of the full size portraits 
of G. E. Moore signed by the artist. For particulars see MinD of 
October 1952. 


CORRECTION. 


The first review in the January number of Minp should have 
been headed : 


The Philosophical Predicament. By Winston H. F. Barnes. A &. ©. 
Black Ltd. 





